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CHAPTER XVI. 
FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 


T is one thing to resolve to “speak about it,” and another thing 
to do it, when that speaking involves the chance of placing one- 
self in a false position and doing more harm than good ; as Rin- 
grove confessed to himself when he thought on Monday morning 
how he should best tell Richard Fullerton of his last night’s expe- 
rience at Churchlands, and put into his hand this ugly end of a 
twisted and embarrassing clue. He felt sure that his friend did not 
know how things really stood between his own family and the 
Vicarage ; and it was only right that he should be told. But it was a 
difficult thing to do, and might be a thankless task when done. 
Besides, no honourable man likes to go into a house as a guest and 
leave it as an informer; and yet the need for this small social 
treachery seemed to Ringrove to be imperative. 

For very love’s sake those dear women must be denounced to 
him who alone had power to stop their downward course. For their 
own good they must be hurt now that they might be saved from 
destruction hereafter ; brought back to right reason and self-respect 
before they had committed themselves irrevocably to the degradation 
of fanatical submission to clerical despotism. 

All the same, reason it out as he might, it was unpleasant ; and 
no one could have more disliked the office which he had imposed on 
himself than did poor Ringrove, who, the soul of loyalty and honour, 
had yesterday consorted as one of themselves with Richard's 
enemies, and to-day was considering how to compass their defeat. 
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Riding along the road, he caught the outline of a well-known 
figure walking with an easy undulating movement, and at not too 
break-neck speed, between the frosty hawthorn hedges. It was 
pretty Bee Nesbitt, swathed in furs up to her dimpled chin, and acting 
as chaperon to two of her younger sisters, inasmuch as she was 
taking them out for their morning walk in default of Miss Laurie, the 
governess, who had gone home for the Christmas holidays. For 
Bee, as the eldest, was her mother’s right hand and second self, and 
held capable of any amount of chaperonage and protection over the 
younger ones. And as she was a good, true-hearted girl, she justified 
her mother’s expectations, and answered to all the demands made on 
her. 

When Ringrove came up to her he dismounted, took the bridle 
on his arm, and joined the girl who, next to Virginia, seemed to 
him one of the sweetest of her kind, and who, if less his ideal, was 
more his companion. Of all the girls known to him he always said 
that he would have liked Bee Nesbitt best for his sister. She, on her 
side, always said that Ringrove Hardisty was just like one of her own 
brothers—her eldest brother, say; more to be trusted and less 
teazing than either Fred or Harry ; and that she wished he had been 
in fact what he was in feeling. They were certainly great friends :— 
and they made a charming contrast together. 

“Why, Ringrove, is that you?” said Bee, with affected surprise ; 
arching so much of her eyebrows as could be seen for the tangle of 
curls and fluff of fur that came so low on her broad white forehead. 

She meant to express the “ mild surprise and gentle indignation” 
of her present state of mind ; for news had come to them by break- 
fast time to-day of Ringrove Hardisty’s appearance in Churchlands 
last night, and of how he was now accounted a member of the new 
school. No longer the sturdy defender of parochial liberties, the 
champion of the independence of the laity, he was to be henceforth 
ranked as a partisan of ecclesiastical domination; and might be 
expected to be soon seen carrying a “ Mary” banner in the wake 
of Cuthbert Molyneux swinging his incense-burner. And though 
Beatrice knew that half of what they had been told this morning by 
their maid—who had heard it from the butcher, who had heard it 
from the Churchlands cook herself—was exaggeration ; yet that other 
half? or even that other quarter? The smoke might be excessive, 
but it argued some fire underneath ; and with Ringrove Hardisty, 
the Crossholme Samson of Erastianism and lay freedom, there should 
be neither smoke nor fire. 

“ Are you going to the Vicarage, or have you been to Mattins? 
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You spell Mattins with two #’s in your school, do you not?” she 
asked, her not very profound sarcasm seeking to clothe itself in 
affected simplicity. 

“The Vicarage? Mattins? No!” he answered, laughing and 
shaking hands with her cordially. 

She was the person of all others whom he wished to see. He 
could always open his heart to her more freely than to anyone else ; 
for she was one of those peeple who, without any distinct superiority 
of intellect, have yet a judgment cooler and more just than that 
which most possess ; and at this moment he wanted to tell her all 
about last night and the unpleasant impressions which had been 
made on him. 

“What makes you ask?” he added. ‘Why should I go either 
to the Vicarage or to Mattins, as you call it?” 

“We heard that you had made it all up with the vicar, and 
become one of his penitents. I believe penitents is the right name?” 
said Beatrice demurely. 

“Since when have you believed me mad, Miss Beatrice Nesbitt?” 
asked Ringrove, again laughing. 

“ Everyone is talking of it, so I thought there was something in 
it,” was her not too direct reply. 

“Talking of what? You must explain yourself. Conundrums 
were never much in my line.” 

“Of your being at Churchlands yesterday evening, at one of 
those famous Sunday suppers which scandalize the place so much. 
You have no idea what is said of those Sunday suppers, Ringrove ! 
And now the last news is, that you were admitted a member last 
night—only I scarcely know what you are a member of at all—and 
that you are to be one of the vicar’s most influential supporters.” 

“ News flies fast and grows quickly at Crossholme,” said Ringrove 
good-humouredly. 

“Then you were not at Churchlands last evening ?” 

She asked this a little eagerly. How glad she would be if he 
should say No ! 

“Certainly I was there last evening,” he answered. “Why 
not?” 

“Oh !” said Beatrice. 

She said only this; but this was eloquent. 

“They asked me to go, and why should I have refused ?” he went 
on to say. , 

“To a Sunday supper?” said Beatrice, arching her eyebrows. 

“Well? and after? What about these Sunday suppers? Before 
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this moment I did not know that they existed as an institution at all. 
I only went because Mrs. Fullerton and Virginia said they wished 
me to accept, and offered to take me with them if I would go. But 
the whole thing was as new to me as are your conclusions.” 

“ TI thought everyone knew all about these suppers,” said Beatrice ; 
“and that going to Churchlands, or the Vicarage, on Sunday evenings 
meant more than an ordinary invitation.” 

“I did not,” he returned. 

“Well, you are set down now as one of them, for only the ‘ body 
goes. The Fullertons are there every Sunday, for one ; and it is really 
too bad of Mrs. Fullerton to leave that poor husband of hers as she 
does. Mamma is quite distressed about it, and says she does not 
know what to do. She longs to speak to her and Virginia, and yet 
she does not like to do so, as, of course, it is not our affair. I wish 
I was older! I am sure I would not mind then!” said this soft- 
voiced, large-eyed creature, sincerely believing that years would give 
her the pugnacity which nature had denied, and that at forty she 
would be able to fight with the strongest, when at twenty she could 
not stand against the weakest. 

“ T knew nothing of all this,” said Ringrove, looking distressed. 

“How should you? Men never do know anything of what goes 
on about them. It is only women who find out the truth,” said 
Beatrice, with feminine advocacy. “ And the truth here is, that Mrs. 
Fullerton is completely carried away by the vicar—taken off her feet, 
as nurse calls it—and she a married woman, too! and Virginia is 
just as bad. Mr. Lascelles and that horrid sister of his twist them 
round their little fingers, and do what they like with both.” 

“You must not speak of either Mrs. Fullerton or Virginia as 
bad,” said Ringrove gravely. 

“ How can I call it good?” she remonstrated. “They go down 
to early service every morning, and to the communion before break- 
fast every Sunday; and Mrs. Fullerton confesses to Mr. Lascelles 
every week in the vestry; and is not all that bad and dreadful 
enough ?” 

“Are you sure, Beatrice?” asked Ringrove, with half pathetic, 
half angry eagerness. “I can scarcely believe that Mrs. Fullerton 
confesses to Mr. Lascelles—she, the wife of a man whose opinions 
are so well known !” 

“Yes, I am perfectly sure. Why, she dates her letters now the 
Feast of S. Michael and the Vigil of S. Thomas! Such affecta- 
tion !—it is not proper !” said Beatrice Nesbitt with disdain. 

“ There is nothing very improper in dating her letters the Feast 
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of S. Michael or the Vigil of S. Thomas,” said Ringrove hastily. 
“ And that does not prove that she confesses.” 

“Ringrove ! I think it all detestable !” cried this pretty uncon- 
verted heathen, warmly. “It is bad all through, and any one can see 
what mischief it is working. Mrs. Fullerton used to be so sweet and 
nice, and now she has changed as entirely as if she were some one 
else. And how ill poor Mr. Fullerton is looking !—how sad and 
heartbroken !—and he used to be always so cheerful and bright. No 
wonder, poor fellow, that he is sad and ill, when his wife and daughter 
treat him as they do.” 

“ But things get so much exaggerated in a small place like this,” 
said Ringrove. “ Mrs. Fullerton and Virginia could not be unkind 
to anyone.” 

“ Not unkind ?—when they neglect him as they do, and go their 
own way as if he did not exist? What would you say if mamma and 
I left poor papa to dine alone every Sunday, while we went off and 
enjoyed ourselves with his worst enemy? And after Mr. Lascelles 
behaved to Mr. Fullerton as he did at his own table! It is shameful 
from first to last !” said Beatrice indignantly, her indignation making 
her even less compact in speech and continuous in thought than 
usual. And she was never noted for logical sequence of ideas. 
She was a cowslip ball, not a steel blade—soft and fragrant, not 
trenchant and conclusive. 

“Tt is all the fault of that smooth-faced hypocrite!” cried Rin- 
grove, angry and unjust in consequence. 

“It is as much the fault of those who worship him as they do, 
and let him do just as he likes with them,” returned Beatrice, 
holding the balance even, and certainly condemning according to 
reason. “Look at that poor foolish Theresa! She is killing herself 
with fasting and penance, and going to church at all hours of the day 
and night. It is really too terrible! She washes all about the com- 
munion-table, kneeling on the floor and scrubbing like a housemaid, 
just to please Mr. Lascelles, and make him like her—for she is as 
much in love with him as she can be. And Virginia does the same 
kind of thing, too.” 

“No, no!” cried Ringrove, flinging up his head and involuntarily 
clenching his hands. 

“She does, Ringrove! I assure you she does! I am awfully 
sorry to have it to tell you; but if you do not know, you ought. She 
cleans the candlesticks !—Virginia ! who never did anything useful in 
her life ; could not even sew on a button or mend her own gloves ; 
and now she cleans those large heavy candlesticks with plate-powder 
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and wash-leather, just as our footman cleans the plate. So now you 
can understand why we were so sorry to hear of your being at Church- 
lands last evening, and what grief it would be to us if you were to 
lose your head as they have done, and give in to all this absurd and 
wicked nonsense.” 

Tears stood in Bee’s beautiful brown eyes. She was as earnest 
for Ringrove’s salvation in her own way as were Virginia and Her- 
mione in theirs. 

Ringrove did not speak. All this came upon him, if in some 
sense as a revelation, yet also as a painful confirmation of what he 
had seen last night; and more than ever he felt that Richard ought 
to be told how things were going, that he might exercise his 
authority as a husband and father and stem the torrent which was 
sweeping his beloved ones—where ? 

After a few moments’ silence, not looking at Beatrice, but half 
turning away his face, he asked, in a low voice :— 

“ Does Virginia, as well as her mother, confess to Mr. Lascelles?” 

Beatrice stole a look full of compassion at him. 

“She does not go to the vestry,” she said. “If she confesses at 
all, it is up at the Vicarage. All the rest go to the vestry, but not 
Virginia. She does confess, though. I feel sure of that from what 
she said to me ; but there is a little mystery about her altogether, and 
no one quite understands it. Mrs. Fullerton is always with Mr. 
Lascelles, and Virginia is always with Sister Agnes—that dreadful 
woman !” 

“ Perhaps Virginia does not confess,” said Ringrove, half as if 
speaking to himself. 

“TI do not know,” she answered; “but evidently something is 
going on with her. No one knows what it is, but no one would be 
surprised whatever happened. If she went into one of those silly 
Orders, or took the veil, or preached to the people, I should not 
wonder. It is all horrible altogether,” she cried, with an energy of 
reprobation rare in soft Bee Nesbitt. 

“Mr. Lascelles is a scoundrel,” cried Ringrove. 

“ And the Fullertons are weaker and blinder and sillier than I 
could have believed possible,” said Bee. 

He made an angry gesture. This gentle-mannered, sympathetic 
creature, who was so like a cowslip ball in his hand, rarely saw this 
look or roused this feeling in him. 

“ Don’t be angry with me, Ringrove,” she continued in a tender, 
pleading way. “I know all that you feel for Virginia, and you know 
how sincerely I have sympathized with you all through. But indeed 
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she has shown herself so silly of late that I cannot pretend to feel 
any more interest in her, or to lave any respect for her judgment. 
And that is just the truth !” 

“Not a word against Virginia,” cried Ringrove, with a passionate 
burst. “All that she does is from the purest motives. If she has 
been carried away by these people, remember how young she is, and 
what a sweet saintly creature she is! She is the kind of girl of whom 
saints and martyrs are made, and who fulfil one’s idea of angels,” he 
added, in a lower voice. 

“ Yes, I know,” said Beatrice. “I know how sweet and good 
she is ; but that does not make her wise, Ringrove! It would be far 
better for her if she were more commonplace and less like an angel, 
as you call her—or at all events less like a thing you read of. Vir- 
ginia is not like an ordinary girl; and really she and Theresa are too 
absurd with their fanaticism and excitement. For, after all, poor 
Theresa does as much as Virginia, and perhaps more. We ought 
not to forget that.” 

“ Yes, but there is al! the difference in the spirit,” said Ringrove. 
“What Virginia does is from pure principle, and because she thinks 
it to be right ; and, by your own showing, Theresa mixes up with her 
religion a personal feeling for Mr. Lascelles, which makes it another 
thing altogether.” 

“ Poor Theresa !” repeated Beatrice compassionately. “She will 
kill herself if she does not take care. She looks in a consumption 
as it is; and that dreadful cough of hers!” 

“And that scoundrel will be her murderer!” said Ringrove, 
looking straight into the sky. It was almost as if he was invoking 
vengeance on the vicar’s handsome head. “He will be her mur- 
derer, as he has been the ruin of the happiest home in England,” he 
repeated. 

“T wish he could be taken up and put in prison,” said unreason- 
ing Bee Nesbitt; and then silence fell between them, and they 
walked on between the frosted hedgerows—the one gloomy and de- 
pressed by what he had heard, the other wondering if she had done 
right to tell him what she knew. She thought that she had; never- 
theless she wondered and somewhat tormented herself in secret. 

“TI am desperately sorry at what you tell me, Bee,” then said 
Ringrove, drawing a deep breath. “I wish I had known it all 
before ; I would not have gone last night if I had. But naturally I 
did not understand the invitation as meaning more than any other 
would have done, or that I ran the risk of being counted amongst the 
vicar’s partisans because I spent a few hours at Churchlands. The 
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only feeling that I had was about Mr. Fullerton. I scarcely liked to 
go because I knew that they had cut him; and yet—it seems better 
not to mix oneself up in local quarrels.” 

“It will soon be known that the whole thing is a mistake, and 
that you have not been gained over,” said Beatrice. “No real harm 
will have been done. Papa said from the first that there must be 
some mistake, and that you could not possibly have changed so 
much and so suddenly ; but mamma was a little frightened. She was 
afraid of Mrs. Fullerton’s influence, she said; but you see papa was 
right ! ” triumphantly. 

“ After all, it seems making a great deal of a very little matter, 
does it not?” said Ringrove, trying to smile. 

“Tt would be a very little matter indeed with anyone else, but it 
is Mr. Lascelles himself who makes so much of everything,” Beatrice 
answered, sensibly enough. “ He seems to lie in wait for one in such 
a strange manner !—and if he has the smallest chance, he pounces 
down on one as a cat pounces down on a mouse. Mamma and 
I would not think of going to the weekly services, for instance. I 
don’t mean those papist-like mattins, but the Wednesday and Friday 
morning services, which mamma says she would like to go to well 
enough. If we did, we should have Mr. Lascelles going about saying 
that we were Catholics, or some nonsense like that! So no wonder 
that they made a great account of you at one of their special institu- 
tions. By-the-by, how did you like it, Ringrove ?” demurely. 

“ Not at all,” he answered. “The whole tone was intensely dis- 
agreeable to me.” 

He did not say why. 

“Poor Ringrove!” said Bee softly. 

Their eyes met. 

“How good you are to me!” said Ringrove, sighing. 

If only Virginia would be as good to him as this sweet sister- 
friend! if only she were as sensible and—yes, let the word pass—as 
commonplace ! 

On which he shook hands with her, at once sorrowful and indig- 
nant, and rode off, more perplexed than he had ever been before. 
For if Richard knew all this, there was no use in telling him ; and if 
he did not, it was not a pleasant tale to carry. 

That evening Richard’s lecture was on the influence of the 
imagination, and how far its lawful functions extended ; separating 
scientific prevision, based on the possible development of established 
conditions, from the assumptions of mere fancy which have no 
warranty in fact. To this he added a few words on authority ; and 
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how far it was wise to trust to general opinion simply because general ; 
and how far it was better to hold one’s judgment in suspense, and to 
refuse to believe the unproved, even when one could not substitute a 
counter theory. 

For him, he said, the mere consent of opinion had no weight as a 
ground of certainty. It expresses truly the mean distance to which 
thought has travelled, and the average of the knowledge that has been 
attained ; but it is only temporary and local, it is not fixed nor final. 
The delusions of witchcraft, of which the finest minds two and a 
half centuries ago were convinced as of an absolute certainty—a 
reality confessed by the Word of God and diabolically conducted— 
was a case in point ; and Richard very naturally made the most of it. 
Then he made the usual application of his principles against revela- 
tion, Christianity, the Church of England, and Mr. Lascelles ; and 
exhorted his hearers to test and try before accepting or believing. 

At this some among the men whispered together, and said that it 
was all very well for Mr. Fullerton to speak as he did, but if he 
looked a little nearer home it would be better; and if he wanted his 
words to be taken by outsiders, he should see that those of his own - 
household did not go against them. ‘The division of feeling in the 
Abbey had become by now the main subject of local conversation, 
and was doing mischief on both sides. Richard’s views failed to 
obtain the respect which hitherto they had had, because of the public 
profession of ritualism made by his wife and daughter; and Mr. 
Lascelles was credited with more personal influence than was good 
for his reputation as a celibate priest, inasmuch as he had gained the 
women only and left the man’s mind untouched. The whole condition 
of things was disastrous; and so everyone felt, to which side soever 
he might belong. The only excuse made for Mr. Fullerton by the 
men of the place was, that he could not possibly know how far his 
womankind had gone, and was therefore more to be pitied than 
blamed. Still to them, hard-headed, unemotional, and destitute of 
esthetic delicacy, it was a matter of manly honour that a man should 
be master in his own house; and he who let his womenfolk have 
their heads was wanting in one of the first duties of his state, and 
was but a poor creature, take him how you would. They did not 
formulate among themselves the way in which this headship was to 
be held. They only said that they would let their “ missis” see who 
was master in their house, and make the parson understand which 
way to look on Sundays; but they did not say whether they would 
beat their wives, or lock them up in Bluebeard’s chambers, nor 
make it clear what they would do with them in any way if they 
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became rebellious and recalcitrant, and determined on walking 
apart in freedom when they were bound by nature and good living 
to be fettered and to follow. Want of a settled plan of action on 
their own side did not however prevent their blaming Richard in that 
he did not “ do something ;” for even good men are not ashamed of 
cheap methods of self-assertion :—and to blame another is only the 
negative form of praising oneself. 

Ringrove came to the lecture, as usual. He was almost as 
constant an attendant at these Monday evening parliaments as was 
John Graves himself; and he was certainly one of the most appre- 
ciative of the audience. By the way, that audience was thinning 
noticeably. Every week saw some one wanting in his accustomed 
place; and by the defections here might be counted the vicar’s 
successes. He had waited until he had established himself fairly 
well in the parish, before making withdrawal from the Institution 
imperative on all who would stand well with him or be admitted to 
the more sacred rites of the religion which some of them had neg- 
lected but not abandoned. And the numbers of members here were 
diminishing while the members of his own congregation increased. 
But he left the gentlemen who upheld the place alone. Sincere as 
he was, rank and riches had their modifying influence with him as 
with all other Englishmen; and if he did not believe, with that 
profane old sinner, that “God Almighty would think twice before he 
damned a person of quality,” he did think that a priest should not 
treat a gentleman with the ecclesiastical sans-fagon with which he 
might lawfully treat a boor. 

Nothing pleased Ringrove more than the way in which Richard 
Fullerton went straight to the root of things in these lectures. It 
was delightful to him to know that one man at least held the standard 
of independent thought so high and with so firm a grasp, though he 
might flourish it at times a little defiantly in the faces of the orthodox. 
And to-night it seemed to cheer him with a personal application 
when Richard spoke out so strongly on the question of authority, 
and classed the spiritual claims of the Christian priest with those of an 
Indian medicine-man or a Buddhist bonze. It made what he had to 
say easier, if only the opportunity would come. But it did not, to-night. 
Richard was not walking back through the park as usual. His trap 
was waiting for him at the door ; so was Ringrove’s horse ; and the 
two parted without any private talk having passed between them. 
As they shook hands, however, Richard said: “Of course you dine 
with us as usual on Christmas Day?” to which Ringrove answered 
“Yes ;” neither of the men suspecting a hitch. 
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Hermione was in the drawing-room alone when Richard returned. 
She had miscalculated her chances of escape from her husband, and 
had remained too late, finishing a Christmas present for the vicar. 
Virginia had gone to bed. Richard came in, bringing the fresh scent 
of the frosty air with him, and suggesting the cold sharp night so 
vividly that the pretty woman shivered while she pricked her needle 
in and out the last leaves on the satin stole, and thought how beau- 
tiful it would look round Superior’s holy neck on Christmas morning. 

She glanced up once as her husband entered, truth to say, 
annoyed that he had come home so early ; and when he said, 
“Well, my wife!” tenderly, she answered, “Yes?” in a voice of 
studied commonplace, as if he had asked a question. 

“T suppose the child has gone to bed?” he asked, looking round 
the room. 

He would not allow it to himself, but he found conversation with 
that beloved wife of his difficult of late. She gave him the impression 
of being always on her guard against him, and as if waiting for a 
cause of blame. 

“Yes,” said Hermione, still stitching in her leaves. “She has 
been working hard all the day, and is tired.” 

“Working hard—at what ?” he asked. 

“The Christmas decorations in the school-house,” she answered. 

“Does she not do too much of this kind of thing, wife?” he 
said gravely. ‘She is not strong, and seems to me to try herself too 
far. She has been looking thin and pale, and sadly depressed of 
late.” 

“ Work is good for her,” said Hermione. 

“ Not too much of it.” 

“She is carefully watched over,” said Virginia’s mother with the 
faintest little toss of her pretty head. 

“T wish she could be watched over by one who had the right,” 
said Richard with a sigh. 

“She is,” said Hermione, compressing her soft lips into a line 
like the vicar, and with an odd, half-defying look on her face. 

“‘ Not according to my ideas,” he said. 

““No ; but according to mine,” she returned quite quietly. 

“ And you will not accept my view ?” he asked. 

“Tam her mother, and have the best right to judge for her,” she 
said. 

“TI suppose you will be glad to have Ringrove to dinner on 
Christmas Day, as usual?” said Richard, not wishing to open dan- 
gerous ground to-night. 
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He knew that one day some tremendous moral earthquake would 
have to come ; but it was not on them yet. 

“T am glad that he should come here for your sake,” Hermione 
answered. “ It will be pleasanter for you to have him than to be 
quite alone, as else you would be. Virginia and I shall be at the 
Vicarage.” 

Her hands, still busied on the vine-leaves of the white satin stole, 
trembled a little nervously as she said this; but her voice was a 
capital imitation of indifference. 

“On Christmas Day, my wife?” he asked, with a slight start. 

“T did not suppose that the day had either value or meaning for 
you,” she answered, looking up with feigned surprise. 

This once perfectly simple and transparent creature was profiting 
with strange rapidity by the lessons of “reticence,” “reserve,” 
“ second intention,” and all the other phases of deceit so diligently 
inculcated in confession. With Mr. Lascelles, as with all his class, 
the end sanctified the means ; and the end of Richard Fullerton’s 
final discomfiture was of such vital importance to the cause of the 
Church and the rescue of men’s souls at Crossholme, as to sanctify 
any means whatsoever. 

“ As the commemoration of the birth of Christ it has none, as 
you know,” he said ; “ but as a point of family union—a time of 
social pleasantness—I have the Englishman’s natural regard for it, 
and I am sorry that you are leaving your own house for a stranger's 
on this day—so peculiarly .the day of home life and home love !” 

“The vicar and his dear sister are not strangers; and both 
Virginia and I prefer to dine where this most blessed day of all the 
year has its spiritual value, its religious consolation,” said Hermione, 
repeating as she had been taught. “Here it means simply plum- 
pudding seasoned with infidelity. At the Vicarage it will be sancti- 
fied, and we shall remember what act of Divine mercy it com- 
memorates.” 

“My poor wife!” he said with pity. ‘ How these thaumatur- 
gists have bewildered you! ” 

“ And how your evil heart of unbelief has blinded you !” returned 
Hermione with temper. “ Before you pity me, Richard, be sure 
that you yourself are not an object for the deepest commiseration as 
a soul lost to all eternity !” 

“Wife! where is all this to end?” cried Richard. “It is 
getting too painful to be borne! It is as if a spell had fallen on our 
lives !” 

“ You can end it all as soon as you like, Richard,” said his wife, 
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bending towards him with one of ker sweet caressing movements, 
while she raised her blue eyes to his face and seemed to call him to 
her side as she used in the old days of irreligion and love. “Come 
over to the Church, make your peace with God, and there will not 
be a cloud between us! It lies with you, and you only.” 

“You might as well ask the river to run back to its source in the 
hills,” cried Richard. ‘ Wife! beloved! you know that I could not 
go back to a phase of thought which represents to me the grossest 
superstition and ignorance. Why do you urge me to become a 
Christian, knowing me as you do, and knowing, too, that what you 
mean by faith is not a mental state to be attained by voluntary effort ? 
I could not believe in those old wives’ fables which you call Scrip- 
ture, even if I wished to do so. As soon could I accept a child’s 
fairy tales for genuine history !” 

“Then do not ask me to be what I was before I was converted,” 
said Hermione, putting away her work hurriedly. 

“‘ Have I no influence over you by our long and faithful love?” 
he asked. ‘‘Do you not acknowledge my right of authority as your 
husband ?” 

She raised her deep blue eyes, full to the brim with tears, and 
looked straight into his face. 

“ How can you? You are an infidel and I am a Christian. What 
influence ought you to have over me? The Church and the Bible 
both forbid it.” 

She said this distinctly enough, but quietly. Soft-hearted, weak, 
and with those memories of tender love behind her, she could be 
harsh only through the pressure of irritability. When it came to 
cold and stony determination she always breke down, at least in 
part. 

“ Wife! for the love of all that you and I both hold sacred, let 
this fearful misunderstanding end !” he exclaimed, going up to her 
and taking her in his arms. 

She flung hers round him, and kissed him with her old tender 
passion ; then shaking herself free, he scarcely knew how, she glided 
from him, saying in a broken voice :— 

“You have only yourself to blame, Richard, for all that has come 
or will come.” 

Before he knew that she was at the door, she had left the room— 
one deep and sudden sob marking her passage through the hall ; 
while Richard stood as one struck and dazed, conscious only that 
in this little conflict between love and fanaticism the latter had been 
victorious. 
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CuHapTerR XVII. 
THE DAY OF GOODWILL. 


VirctnIA, neither fathoming the undercurrent of things, nor sus- 
pecting what she did not see, knew nothing of Ringrove’s feelings, 
nor how the attempt to bring him over had simply resulted in flinging 
him so much the farther off. She was so completely absorbed in her 
new life, so entirely impersonal in her thoughts and feelings, that 
she was as if blind and deaf to things as they were. She had but 
one desire—that of doing the will of God as declared by the Church; 
while her sole pleasures were those found in the religious life—in at- 
tendance on the services ; in praying in her own room at stated times 
according to the directions of Father Truscott ; in working for the 
church; in performing menial offices about the altar, such as cleaning 
the candlesticks and the like ; in reading religious books, and gaining 
courage from the lives of the saints and martyrs for her own con- 
stancy in the step which she was meditating. 

And if she had but one desire, she had but one sorrow—the lost 
condition of her father’s soul and the doubtful state of Ringrove’s. 
She prayed daily for both ; performed vicarious penances for them, 
and made vows which she hoped might be carried to the good of 
their account with heaven ; but the Fountain of Grace had as yet 
remained sealed, and both Father Truscott and Sister Agnes had 
begun to tell her that, so far as her father was concerned, to hope for 
a miracle might be, in certain circumstances, presumptuous ; and 
that, if God had abandoned that obnoxious infidel to the tender 
mercies of Satan, to whose service he had bound himself, it was not 
for her to seek to change the Divine decree. 

For the rest the girl was in a different sphere of thought and 
feeling altogether from that which the world about her held ; one 
that only Sister Agnes and Father Truscott understood. Even Mr. 
Lascelles himself did not know all that was going on in that young 
enthusiastic mind; and the Father took care that he should not. 
The “reserve” practised by the whole school to the naughty world 
outside, not unfrequently translates itself into double-dealing among 
themselves ; and the elder communion has its emissaries in the heart 
of the body, which in fact proselytizes for that which it seems to 
repudiate. It was so with Father Truscott and Sister Agnes; and 
Virginia was only one of many whom they appeared to lead to one 
altar, while actually leading to another. 

The Father had assumed the Direction of the girl by the consent 
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and even desire of Mr. Lascelles, who somehow did not care to make 
her his penitent together with her mother and Theresa Molyneux ;— 
but having assumed it he kept his own counsel, and hers, and told 
no one but the Sister—who was an old confederate of his—which 
way things were tending. The next act in the clerical drama, as 
at present arranged, would be Virginia’s “retreat ” prior to her con- 
firmation at Easter ; but between this and then much would be done. 

Among other things of secondary importance, the Fullertons were 
enjoined to bring Ringrove Hardisty with them to the Vicarage on 
Christmas Day, the vicar having sent him a formal invitation to dinner. 
And Virginia was again bidden to use her influence, for his soul’s 
good, with the man who loved her, and for whom she prayed 
often and performed penance for the good of his account. So 
she did, with unmistakable tenderness, but always with that far- 
away look in her eyes which, if it made her like the child’s dream of 
an angel, gave her the appearance of being only half in earnest on 
any subject outside religion. She did not think it necessary to be 
specially pressing, however tender she might be; for she did not 
imagine that Ringrove could be so ungrateful as to refuse what was, 
to her mind, the supreme privilege of present existence. Neither 
did she know of his engagement to dine here at the Abbey with her 
father ; her mother had not yet spoken of it. And even if she had 
known it, she would have thought it lawful to break through that for 
the greater good of communion with “the body,” at the Vicarage. 

“ You will come, of course?” she said sweetly, after he had read 
the vicar’s note which she had been commissioned to give him. 

“No! never again among that set, as last Sunday evening!” he 
answered firmly. 

She opened her blue eyes on him with reproach and astonishment. 

“ Oh, Virginia, if you could but see it all as I do—as it is,” he 
went on warmly, his colour rising. ‘“ Theresa’s unwholesome excite- 
ment—Cuthbert’s unmanly submission—your own state, Virginia, 
good and sweet as you are, as unwholesome as poor Theresa’s—the 
horrible familiarity among you all—the degrading adulation that you 
pay to Mr. Lascelles—the unreasonable excess of every religious 
practice—it is heart-breaking to a man like myself, to whom the 
affectation of priests being different from other men is abhorrent, and 
who sees in the whole ritualistic movement just the selfish ambition 
of unscrupulous men trading on the best feelings of women, for 
their own purposes.” 

“ Ringrove ! I did not think you were so wicked as this !” cried 
Virginia, shrinking back. 
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“I am so sorry to hurt you!” he said affectionately, “but I 
must! How can you, a proud pure girl, submit yourself as you do ! 
How can Mrs. Fullerton allow it, or suffer it for herself !—or Cuth- 
bert endure it for a moment for his sister! It made my blood boil 
to see the place which was taken by Mr. Lascelles in another man’s 
house—and it made me blush with anger and shame to see you and 
your mother give in to it—you two, whom I have worshipped all my 
life, as my very ideals of what women ought to be! Forgive me, 
dear, I were no true friend if I did not say what I feel and think in 
this matter.” 

“You know nothing of what you are saying, and so are to be 
forgiven as one sinning in ignorance,” said Virginia gravely, but with 
a deep flush on her sweet face. “No outsider can understand the 
tie between a penitent and her confessor.” 

“Then you do confess!” interrupted Ringrove, speaking with 
agitation. 

She raised her eyes. 

“ Of course,” she said calmly. “ Father Truscott is my Director, 
and my more than father. He isas if given me by God, and the very 
mouthpiece of God.” 

“ Your own father would be a better director a hundred times 
over,” said Ringrove hastily. “God did give him to you without 
an if!” 

She sighed and turned away. 

“ My own is lost !” she said. 

“ Virginia ! and they have taught you this!” 

“ Grace may work a miracle in his behalf,” she went on to say, in 
ahalf dreamy manner. “ But howcan we expect that it will when he 
hardens himself in his pride as he does, and refuses to accept the 
means of salvation held out to him?” 

“ He is a better man than any of those whom you place so far 
before him,” said Ringrove steadily. “ He does not spend his strength 
in making silly girls like Theresa Molyneux in love with him, nor in 
breaking down the natural pride and self-respect of such a girl as 
yourself, by putting her to the degrading work which you do for the 
church.” 

“Can that work which is done for the glory and _beauti- 
fying of the House of God degrade a poor sinful creature 
like me? Ringrove! are you a Christian at all, and yet can 
say this?” 

“Were it work for any real good—if.it helped the great cause of 
humanity in any way—no! But simply to consolidate the power 
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and gratify the whim of a man like Mr. Lascelles, I think it 
infinitely degrading !” said Ringrove passionately. 

“To me it is infinite honour—infinite glory and consolation !” 
returned Virginia with a rapt look. “To kneel and pray while I do 
my work about the altar—what happiness! what sweetness! If I 
could do better by using my finest dress as a duster, by using my 
hair as a brush, I would, Ringrove !—I feel the glory of my work 
so deeply !” 

“Oh, this is awful!” cried Ringrove with unspeakable distress. 
“ No man with a man’s heart in him could bear it! To see his wife 
or daughter or sister, or any woman whatsoever that he respected, 
brought to this point—with no self-respect, no pride left in her—no 
care for old friends or natural ties! It is frightful, Virginia! it is 
hideous !—maddening ! ” 

His eyes flashed, his lips quivered, his whole frame seemed 
instinct with indignation, and he made a passionate movement with 
his hands. Virginia had never seen him so roused—had never seen 
that look before in his eyes. She sighed heavily. Here was 
another hope destroyed, and another human soul lost and sinking 
deep into that awful Pit ! 

“T cannot listen to all this,” she said coldly, rather than sadly, 
and as one bearing faithful testimony. ‘“ If you will not hear the voice 
of truth, and will go over to the wrong side, we can only pray for you 
and be sorry. Superior has gone out of his way, and done all that 
he could to win you over ; but if you will not be converted—if you 
will cling to your errors and harden your heart-——” Tears came 
into her eyes, and her voice broke. 

“Tt is not I who am in error!” said Ringrove, whom her pain 
half maddened. “ Virginia, sweetest and dearest of all the earth to 
me, if I could but make you see this frightful fanaticism as it is—all 
its horror—all its danger !” 

He took her two hands in his, but she drew them away. 

“Thanks be to our Blessed Lord and the Holy Mother I have 
found the truth, which I will keep through my life, and defend with 
my life!” she said fervently. “It is all I care to live for !” 

“And your home affections—your duty as a daughter—your 
old friends—your social obligations—are these nowhere with you 
now?” 

“In comparison with religion? no!” she said. “Father Trus- 
cott himself absolves me.” 

“ Father Truscott !—he absolves you !—and what the devil has he 
to do with you?” cried Ringrove, blazing out into sudden fierceness 
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of passion. He could not be angry with Virginia herself, but he turned 
upon the first name presented the wrath which the very vagueness 
and unconquerableness of her tenacity excited. 

Virginia rose. She was very pale, and her lips trembled. 

** Good-bye, Ringrove,” she said softly. “Some day you will be 
sorry.” 

Some day! He had no need for the future :—he was sorry 
enough as things were in the present He confessed this to himself 
bitterly, as he watched the girl’s receding figure, and almost repeated 
Caligula’s famous wish in favour of these enemies of the home who 
had crawled into this sweetest sanctuary of peace and love, and made 
it now a wreck. 

They were obliged to content themselves with somewhat inade- 
quate Christmas decorations this year at Crossholme. Service was 
held in the schoolroom now, the workmen having taken final 
possession of the church ; and though all was done that could be 
done in the way of draperies and vestments, decorations and pro- 
cessions, still the effect was not so imposing as it would have been 
had the church been available—as it would be next year when the 
restoration should be completed and the triumph of ritualism assured. 
Still they did what they could ; and Hermione’s white stole played 
its part in the pageant and helped to make the vicar “lovely.” 

Ringrove was too much out of harmony with the whole thing to 
go to the service at all, “sidesman” as he was ; and only drove into 
Crossholme when he went to the Abbey to dinner, and braced himself 
to the painful task of putting Richard on his guard by telling him 
what he knew. 

What a dinner that was for the two poor fellows who ate it 
together !—what a mockery of Christmas festivity !—what a ghastly 
pretence of seasonable jollity! Both felt deserted and superseded ; 
and each had the sense of the beloved woman’s unfaithfulness. They 
talked of all subjects under the sun but the one which touched them 
nearest ; and each tried to keep from the other the sorrow and shame 
of the wound from which both were smarting alike. Richard told 
Ringrove the latest discoveries in chemistry, in electricity, in biology ; 
and the possible results on human life, as well as the changes sure to 
be wrought in human faith, from the new truths added to the store. 
And Ringrove told Richard this bit of local politics, and that report of 
probable events, chiefly relating to a forthcoming election at Starton, 
where the contest between the Liberal and Conservative candidates 
would be close. But both knew that all this glib conversatioh was 
a fence and a sham ; and that, if they had not been ashamed for 
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sake of their manhood, they would have drawn together over the 
fire and bemoaned themselves aloud. As it was, the servants held 
them in due check ; and for natural pride they kept up the farce 
bravely and made a show of quiet pleasure which deceived no one 
but themselves. But when the last glass of wine was drunk the play 
came to an end, and the two adjourned into the study, where at least 
they felt more natural and at home. And here Ringrove told his 
friend all that he now knew, including the early daily services and 
the weekly confession of Hermione to Mr. Lascelles—with the less 
evident but as sure confession of Virginia to Father Truscott. 

When he had told all this, he laid his hand on his friend’s arm 
and said earnestly : 

“You will not misjudge me, Fullerton? You know how much I 
love both Virginia and her mother ; but it is for their own good that 
I wish you to know what is going on, that you may stop it all before 
it is too late.” 

Richard held out his hand kindly. 

“Thank you, my boy,” he said in a low voice. “I know what 
this has cost you, and you can judge what I feel ; but thank you for 
the effort.” 

After which there was a long silence between them; and then 
Richard, taking up a plaster model of the brain, spoke of the increase 
of the convolutions which some say is taking place, and the material 
conditions of thought. 

Late in the evening Hermione and Virginia came home. They 
had hoped to find Ringrove gone and Richard too sleepy for much talk, 
when there would have been no meeting and no discussion ;—both 
of which, under present conditions and with Hermione’s half-uncon- 
scious sense of treachery to her home, were awkward enough. There 
was no help for it however ; and if she did not wish to be cowardly 
she must face the embarrassment which she had created for herself. 
Mother and daughter came in a little flushed and excited beyond ordi- 
nary wont—fresh from the intoxication of their spiritual dram-drinking, 
where subtle love-making and romance made up the charm for the 
one—for the other religious exaltation and the first beginnings of a 
secret purpose. Hermione’s dress of bright deep blue shone in the 
doorway like a strip of heaven, and Virginia’s soft clinging robe of 
white was like a cloud lying against it. The men rose and went to 
greet these beloved women, glad that they had returned even at this 
late hour ; yet both felt embarrassed—Ringrove as if he had com- 
mitted@ an act of treachery against them, Richard knowing that he 


would so soon have to be their accuser and their judge. 
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Hermione, wishing to be charitable on this Day of Goodwill, even 
to two outcasts like these, came forward smiling. She thought herself 
very good to have come into the study at all. It was like a Yezidi temple 
to her at all times; and at this moment, on this day, and as a contrast 
with what she had left, it was more diabolical than usual. But as she 
came forward she stopped suddenly, and gave a half frightened, half 
disgusted look around. On the table stood three skulls, with the 
plaster casts of the brains corresponding ; the one was that of a 
chimpanzee, the other of a Bushman, the third of a European— 
evidently ranged there to illustrate some infidel point in comparative 
craniology. A book of anatomical plates was lying open—horrid 
things suggesting an endless series of monster worms to the pretty 
woman who thought that those portions of the living human clock- 
case which custom left uncovered were quite enough for an ordinary 
man’s contemplation ; and that to dive into the secrets of the works 
was abominable ;—save when a man was going to make medicine his 
profession, and to receive money for his disagreeable knowledge. 
Specimens of rocks and fossils were scattered about among odd bones 
and more complete skeletons of fish and reptiles ; the microscope 
was adjusted for use ; the electric machine was uncovered ; all the 
objectionable paraphernalia of this most objectionable seat of learning 
were in full display, and the very air seemed tainted with materialism 
and irreligion. 

Ringrove had been smoking, as his contribution to the hatefulness 
of the local colour ; and two tumblers of punch mingled their fumes 
with the smell of the smoke, of the Russia leather binding of the books, 
of the chemicals, and the earthy taint of the rocks and old bones. 

Hermione and Virginia had come from a feast informed by high 
Christian art and zsthetics—from sacred music and tender hymns ; 
from fervent picturesque prayer and sweet comparisons to earthly 
love, to give body as it were to spiritual aspirations ; from secret talks 
and hidden purposes ; from excitement and exaltation, and that kind 
of graceful and not too barren asceticism which charms a certain style 
of woman as a confession of her superiority and the reduction of the 
baser man’s vile passions to the level of her own purer standard ;— 
like proud flesh eaten down to the surface of the healthy skin. 
They came from all this into an atmosphere of the earth earthy—an 
atmosphere that spoke to them of all manner of coarseness and 
unregenerate wickedness in these two heathens, whose very love for 
them made them wince and shudder. Though Hermione wanted to 
be charitable on this day, and to hold out her hand over the gulf to 
her impenitent husband, if for only one moment, her tolerance could 
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not quite compass this tremendous girth of sin. The fervid aspira- 
tion for the one, and the refined love-making for the other, with the 
graceful asceticism for both, that they had had at the Vicarage, 
seemed so much the better and sweeter thing to each ! 

Hermione’s fair face, flushed already with that rose-leaf kind of 
colour which went so well with her dark blue eyes and golden hair, 
became a vivid crimson ; Virginia turned deadly pale ; and both men 
stopped midway in the room, restrained by the expression which 
came into the delicate faces looking at them with such evident 
abhorrence. 

Also, what had those dear women done to themselves? Her- 
mione’s golden hair, which used to stand about her head in fluffy 
rings and enchanting little curls, like the head of a wool-clad Ara- 
Cceli bambino, was now braided plain and tight, without a fluff or a 
curl anywhere. Her dress of bright dark blue was made with studied 
plainness—a plainness so evident that even men must notice it ; and 
she, who once used to hang herself about with chains and bracelets, 
beads and bands, like any Indian idol, had not one ornament save a 
large black cross that hung round her neck—the vicar’s Christmas gift. 
Virginia was always simple ; but even her simplicity had taken on itself 
a strain of severity which it had not had before ; so that she looked 
truly nunlike as she stood in her plain and clinging white stuff 
dress, with the black girdle whence also hung a large black cross, 
round her waist. A thick white scarf folded wimplewise about her 
face completed that graceful but unwelcome likeness to a nun which 
struck both Richard and Ringrove at the same moment. 

“Welcome home, wife,” said Richard, with grave courtesy as he 
went to meet her, conquering the moment’s hesitancy born of the 
expression on her face. 

“Those horrid things ! how can you have them about? They 
are not fit for Virginia to see!” she said. 

Her impulse of good-will had vanished. The contrast was too 
great, and really Richard was so unpardonably wicked ! 

“These things are certainly not for you and our child,” he 
answered, quietly closing the book of anatomical plates. “Let us 
go into the drawing-room. Come, Ringrove.” 

“No; you smell too strongly of smoke. I cannot have my 
drawing-room made so horrid,” she answered with strange decision ; 
and Richard noted the as strange emphasis which she laid on the 
“my.” “How can you indulge in such a vulgar habit, Rin- 
grove?” 

“T am very sorry you caught me, Mrs. Fullerton,” he answered 
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boyishly. “If I had thought of it I would not have smoked at all. 
You know I am no slave to the habit.” 

“You will become so, and to something else too, if you do ‘not 
take care,” said Hermione looking at the steaming tumblers of punch 
expressively. 

“Oh, wife ! Christmas-day, and we poor deserted creatures left 
to our own base devices!” said Richard, forcing an air of playful- 
ness. 

But Hermione was in no mood now for playfulness, forced or 
natural. She had come in charitably inclined ; but the shock had 
been too strong, and she had drawn back her hand now and let the 
gulf widen without an effort to bridge it over. 

“ And all this is perhaps the reason why you were left,” she said. 
“We have no sympathy here—what conscientious woman could have 
sympathy with such habits as these, such pursuits? No one can 
wonder at our dislike.” 

She spoke as if Ringrove and Richard were men who led a 
coarse, rude, tap-room life, and that she and Virginia had been forced 
to banish themselves from their own home by the very need of 
womanly delicacy and refinement. 

“Tam sorry it should vex you,” said Richard, not attempting 
more playfulness, but grave and quiet even beyond his ordinary self. 
“ But after all, wife, neither Ringrove’s cigar nor our obnoxious 
punch is of such heinousness, or so unusual, as to justify your 
anger. I think it was only so late ago as last year when we had the 
traditional bowl in the dining-room, and when my wife’s own hands 
helped in the brew.” 

“This year is not last, and I did a great many things then that I 
would not now,” she said. 

“ Ah! more’s the pity for the change!” he answered with a sigh. 

“Well, good night!” said Hermione abruptly. ‘Come, Vir- 
ginia, it is late. Good night, Ringrove. I am sorry——” 

She stopped. 

“ Sorry for what, Mrs. Fullerton?” he asked, retaining her hand. 

“ For a great many things,” she answered evasively. 

He looked at Virginia ; Virginia was looking mournfully at him. 
Her melancholy eyes and half-parted lips echoed her mother’s words, 
and he seemed almost to hear her say too: “I am sorry.” 

He was sorry enough for himself at this present moment ; but he 
had as little intention of making the rough things smooth by giving- 
in to the new régime as had Richard,—or as had they themselves by 
coming back to the old way. 
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“ Many Happy Christmases and New Years to you, Virginia,” he 
said, going up to her. 

“ Thank you,” she answered softly ; but she did not look as if 
she and happiness and Ringrove made a very harmonious triad. 
Her whole figure was shrinking, nervous, uncomfortable. She felt 
out of place in her father’s house and with her own old friend ; and 
she looked as she felt. 

“Good night, Ringrove,” then said Virginia ; “ good night, papa.” 

“Ts my daughter going without a kiss to me?” said Richard, 
holding out his hand. 

Virginia looked at her mother, but her mother looked at the wall 
over her head. She would not respond to this mute appeal for 
counsel and direction. Though she had her own personal dissatis- 
faction with her husband, by reason of his infidelity and her own 
religious fervour of which the groundwork was partly idleness and 
partly the vicar’s powers of fascination, she was half sorry that 
Virginia had turned so entirely from her father. She had so far her 
sense of justice left untouched by the sophisms which had warped all 
the rest. The daughter was as much the father’s as the mother’s ; 
and there was a duty owing by Virginia to Richard from which she 
herself as the wife, the owner of the property and therefore more 
than his equal, was freed. 

Wherefore, when Virginia looked to her for help in a difficulty of 
this kind and because of her father’s loving claims to which she had 
been forbidden to respond, her mother forbore to give it. She would 
not counsel her to open disobedience, and she could not uphold him, 
infidel as he was, in any of his desires. This was about the only 
thing in which Hermione disobeyed the vicar ; but the voice of 
nature, as it is called, was stronger than even the artificial godliness 
which was doing its best to stifle it, and she could not force herself 
to give poor Richard this, as it seemed to her, unwarrantable pain. 

“No? not a kiss on Christmas night?” said Richard with tender 
reproach. 

Virginia advanced reluctantly. Her father as he was, and once so 
dearly loved, she would as soon have received the kiss of Judas. 
Indeed, it was not very unlike a kiss from Judas ; for was not Richard 
Fullerton a renegade to his baptismal vows, and a betrayer of the 
faith of which he was a born defender? 

Her father took her cold and nerveless hands, and looked into 
her face. 

“Look at me, Virginia,” he said mildly but with unmistakable 
authority. “Look at me, my daughter!” 
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She lifted her eyes, dark with a kind of dread, then dropped them 
instantly to the floor, as one who saw something that repelled her and 
nothing that she loved. 

“Is your heart so turned against me that you decline even to kiss 
me, even to look me in the face steadily as you used to do?” he 
asked. 

She did not answer. 

“Speak, Virginia ; tell me the truth,” he said, grave to stern- 
ness. 

“ While you are at enmity with God, you are excommunicated by 
the Church,” said Virginia’s clear voice, lowered almost to a whisper, 
but fatally clear and audible still. 

Her father let her hands fall, and Ringrove put his involuntarily 
before his eyes. 

“ My child!” said Richard; “ do you think to please God by dis- 
carding all sentiment of love and duty to your father? By your own 
light has the fifth commandment no power over you, no significance 
for you?” 

“He came to set the children against the father of those who 
believe and those who deny,” said Virginia, still in that low clear 
voice, like one giving faithful evidence with the consciousness of death 
before her. ‘“ No one who loves the Church can love her enemy.” 

“Enough, my dear,” he answered, “I know now what steps to 
take. Hermione,” to his wife—it was years since he had called her 
by her name, since he had called her by anything but that which 
realized to him all human love and faith, the sacred name of wife— 
“you and I must have some serious talk to-morrow. It is too late 
now to enter on the matter that lies between us, but to-morrow both 
you and our child must listen to me.” 

Hermione bent her head, with a half-frightened look. 

“It will do no good,” she said, in a low voice, leaving the room 
with her daughter. 

“Mamma!” cried Virginia, in a tone of terror and anguish, 
grasping her mother’s arm in her slender hand that closed like a vice 
round the soft plump flesh; “ you must help me with papa ! you must 
get me away from home! I cannot bear it! and both Father 
Truscott and Sister Agnes say that it is my duty to go into retreat. 
Mamma! dear mamma, do help me !” 

“I will do what I can,” said Hermione soothingly ; “but you 
know, Virginia, that it will be difficult. You know how strong your 
father is in his own views, and how much opposed to us. Mean- 
while, my dear,” coaxingly, “try not to hurt him more than you can 
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help. He has always been so fond of you, and he is your father 
after all; remember that, Virginia—he is your father,” added the pretty 
woman softly, pleading with another for the morality which she herself 
did not practise. 

“He is an Atheist,” said Virginia, in a voice of horror, crossing 
herself as she spoke. 


CuaptTer XVIII. 
THE NEW COMMAND. 


THE next morning a cloud brooded over the Abbey household as 
heavy as that which hung against the sky. Hermione and Virginia 
had wakened, each with a sense of coming difficulty, Richard with a 
sense of present pain ; and all knew that the day was not to pass 
without a domestic cyclone of trouble and despair. 

The snow had come down during the night and was falling fast 
now; but mother and daughter had gone to morning prayers as 
usual ; though partly from disinclination to face the driving snow, 
and partly because of Richard, whom she did not wish to anger more 
than was absolutely necessary to please Mr. Lascelles, Hermione had 
taken the carriage. Virginia walked, as usual. This was a great 
concession to domestic peace on the part of the pretty woman whose 
daily penance of that cold early morning walk between the upper 
gate of the park and the church—or rather now the schoolhouse 
—was rendered sweet by the knowledge that Superior approved 
the effort, and took her self-sacrifice as an expression of personal 
attachment to himself, as well as the faithful performance of a 
religious duty. But to-day she wrapped herself in her furs and took 
her penance easily ; knowing what her husband would think, and 
dreading what he might say if he found out to what lengths her 
devetion carried her. Had she been able, she would have persuaded 
Virginia to go with her ; but boiling her peas did not come into the 
girl’s religious programme, and personal discomfort made her prayers 
more fervent. 

When “ mattins ” were over Hermione still lingered in the school- 
room, outstaying even Aunt Catherine who had brought a message 
from Theresa on some point of conscience which she wanted solved 
—the wafer in which she wrapped up her love. 

“Let me speak with you alone,” she said in an anxious voice to 
Mr. Lascelles. “Can you give me a moment?” 
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“ Sixty,” he replied gallantly ; “twice sixty, if necessary! Come 
with me, dear child.” 

He led the way into the schoolmistress’s private room which had 
been assigned him as a “sacristy” during the hours of service, and 
when he needed it as a confessional. 

“My time of trial has come, Superior,” said Hermione, with 
tears in her frightened eyes. ‘“ My husband knows something, and 
to-day is going, as he says, to talk to me—which means to oppose my 
present life and forbid Virginia’s. What am I to do?” 

“ Be faithful to your creed,” said Mr. Lascelles, a little sternly. 

She looked down. He could see her hands tremble and her 
delicate lips twitch nervously. She was evidently desperately fright- 
ened at her position ; and his exhortation to constancy, though what 
she had expected—and indeed though it was all that he could say—- 
was hard to follow and full of unknown distress. 

“TI know how much you love your husband—how, in fact, you 
idolize and yield to him, and in a manner worship him,” then said 
Mr. Lascelles, with the frankest appearance of simple good faith and 
sympathy; “but you must remember that to uphold your religious 
liberty is a higher duty than to obey your beloved husband; and 
whatever anguish it causes you to go against his desires, you must 
bravely turn the knife in your own wound and offer your bleeding 
heart as the sacrifice.” 

He spoke with extremest softness of mood—tender, confidential, 
understanding ; ostentatiously effacing himself, and making her feel 
that he purposely ignored his own claims and their mutual relations 
for her sake, and to make things easier and plainer. 

“T used to love him like this,” said Hermione hesitatingly, falling 
into the trap. 

Mr. Lascelles, whose eyes had closed to a narrow line with a 
glittering kind of pencil-mark between the edges, smiled compas- 
sionately. 

“ Ah, poor child !” he said ; “ if you only knew how much sorrow, 
sympathy, admiration I have for that passionate love of yours! To 
see such a sweet and lovely nature devoted to one so unworthy 
that supreme affection; to admire that affection, as I do, to my 
very heart, and to sigh over the object—you can hardly realize the 
mingled anguish and esteem of my feelings for you.” 

Hermione crimsoned. She shifted her pretty feet uneasily, 
examined the seams of her gloves, found one finger misfitting, and 
smoothed the fur of her muff. Then, as if she had taken a sudden 
resolution, she looked up into the vicar’s face. 
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* T used to love Richard like this,” she said again in a low voice; 
“but I do not now.” 

Mr. Lascelles opened his glittering eyes wide and met hers full 
and straight. There was a look in his which made her drop her own, 
shamefaced, to the floor. The insolent triumph that blazed from them 
seemed almost toscorch her as she looked, and the cruelty that lay 
behind that burning triumph filled her for a moment with pity and 
dread. She did not love Richard as she used ; granted ; but she did not 
wish him to be hurt. If she desired to be freed from her obligations 
to him as a wife, and from his control over her as a husband, she did 
not want to deliver him into the vicar’s hands as his victim ; but she 
felt that she had done so, and for the moment repented her confes- 
sion because afraid of its consequences. 

Mr. Lascelles took her hands and drew her nearer to him. 
Gently but firmly he forced her to her knees, then bent over her and 
whispered something that made her blush and cower, turn pale and 
weep. Her trouble did not stir him. 

“T command you,” he said in a distinct voice. ‘“ You will be 
sinful and a castaway else.” 

“Oh! I am sinful now. I should not have confessed this!” said 
Hermione, natural morality and womanly affection conquering for a 
moment the artificiality of her present piety. 

“Not confess? to me, your Director?” said Mr. Lascelles in a 
tone of surprise. ‘‘ My poor child!” he added pityingly ; “are you 
still so ill instructed in your duties after all the pains that I have 
taken with you?” 

She heard his words and understood them clearly enough by her 
intelligence; but her heart was sore for the husband of her old-time 
love, from whom she had separated herself of her own act and 
motion, and she could not feel reconciled to herself—at least, 
not yet. 

* Do not reproach yourself,” then said Mr. Lascelles, reading her. 
“Tt is well, and what must needs have come! You could not go on 
loving that impenitent atheist without denying Christ and dis- 
honouring the Church. You had to choose your master. Which was 
it to be—God or man?—the Church or your home ?—your Saviour 
or your husband ?—me as your director in the way of salvation or 
him as your leader into inevitable destruction? You have answered 
that question ; proclaimed under which Lord you will take service, 
and, renouncing the devil, have bound yourself to God :—And now 
take comfort. This loss of love for your husband is the direct action 
of Divine grace on your heart ; it comforts and rejoices me, and 
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makes your way clearer and your cross so much the easier [to 
bear.” 

All the same the tears still fell from Hermione’s blue eyes, and 
she dreaded the coming events of the day. She wished that she 
could have found out how to accomplish that impossible feat of 
serving God and Mammon at one and the same moment—blowing 
hot and cold with the same breath—pleasing Mr. Lascelles while not 
paining her husband—keeping all the privileges of her religious 
fidelity but bearing none of the penalties of her conjugal desertion. 
Steadfast opposition was so hard to her to keep up !—and the deception 
of silence and reserve had been so fatally pleasant and become so 
disastrously soothing to her easy-going, non-combatant temper ! 
What a pity, she thought, that things had come to a crisis, and that 
she was called on to take her part and stick to it !—what a pity that 
she could not have carried on her life according to her desire, 
while her husband continued blind, as he had been! There was 
no help for it as things stood ; and Hermione left the school-house 
in deep trouble and perplexity, fettered by her director’s command 
to bear her testimony without wavering, but in mortal dread of the 
trial. 

With Virginia it was somewhat different. ‘Though so much 
younger than her mother, and though a father’s commands are so much 
more imperative than a husband’s—though her nature was as gentle 
as Hermione’s was soft—the trial of faith and constancy which 
awaited her was less difficult to meet if quite as painful to bear. 
She had no weak lingering wish to conceal what she was by appear- 
ing what she was not. She was sorry to have to vex her father, but 
she would have been more sorry to have to deny her faith. Her 
religion was so far more genuine than her mother’s in that it had 
no admixture of personal feeling beyond the filial affection which 
she felt for Sister Agnes and Father Truscott. But even their in- 
fluence over her sprang from their religion ; it was not her affection 
for them which made her religious. They were to her the direct mes- 
sengers of God—sacred, and therefore loved—not sacred because they 
were loved. Wherefore the issue of the contest that had to come 
with her father, however severe, however regrettable, was already 
foredetermined ; and had it to end even in such mild martyrdom as 
the most severe of our nineteenth century intolerance is permitted to 
inflict, her constancy was assured. 

For some months now—long before her mother had taken to the 
practice, and long before her mother had even known that she had 
done so—it had been part of Virginia’s daily life to walk down to 
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early morning prayers. Snow or shine, wind, rain, or hail, whether 
she had a headache and was weary, or was brisk and ready for 
exertion, she was ever at her post; and the walk, being so often 
uncomfortable to the natural man, was, as has been said, part of the 
religious exaltation in which she lived. She would have felt a 
backslider had she gone with her mother in the carriage to-day, 
though she had a bad cold coming on, which this was not the kind of 
weather to make better—which indeed it was just the day to make 
very much worse, and from a slight indisposition increase to a grave 
disorder. But when she came home, her dark dress white with 
snow, her hat encumbered, her feet soaked and sodden, her father 
met her in the hall. Ringrove’s information had set him on the 
track of things hitherto unsuspected; and he was waiting for the 
return of his wife and daughter, as much in anxiety for them because 
of the weather, as wishing them to see that he knew of these prac- 
tices which hitherto they had concealed, and that henceforth they 
had to oppose him openly, not to deceive him secretly. 

“Where have you been, Virginia?” he asked, as she came in, 
shaking the snow from her dress and jacket at the door. 

“To mattins, papa,” she answered. 

“ Are you mad, my child, to go out such a morning as this, and 
when you are already indisposed ?” he said, a little sternly. 

“It does no one harm to go to church, and my cold is very 
slight,” answered Virginia, by no means aggressively, only steadily 
and quietly. 

“ Hear me, Virginia; I forbid these morning prayers,” he 
returned. 

The girl turned pale, but she did not answer. This was only an 
outpost in the great battle of Armageddon to be fought to-day ; and 
net worth the effort or the loss of even a skirmish. And as at this 
moment Hermione drove up to the door, while the servants flocked 
into the hall according to the duties of their several posts, the 
contest was postponed ; and Richard contented himself by gravely 
handing his wife out of the carriage—both maintaining an ominous 
silence. 

The breakfast passed in the same dead, dumb reserve; but when 
the last piece of toast had been eaten and the last cup of coffee 
drunk, Richard turned his face to his wife, sitting at the head of 
the table—a protest against the old love, a witness of the new 
command in her very appearance. In obedience to Superior, she 
had put away all her curls and fluffs and jewels and ornaments, as 
so many circumstances of the unregenerate life with which she had 
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no more todo. Her golden hair was braided as smoothly round 
her head as its natural frizziness would allow it to lie ; and her dress, 
of deep dark “‘ Mary” blue, was as plain in its cut and style as 
Sister Agnes could desire or Aunt Catherine imitate. 

“T have a word to say to you this morning about our child,” 
began Richard, whom this change in his wife’s appearance pained 
like a personal affront. “What we may speak of together will come 
best when we are alone. I find that much has been going on with 
our Virginia of which I have had neither cognisance nor even 
suspicion—and of which I distinctly disapprove and as distinctly 
forbid.” 

He stopped. Hermione, balancing her teaspoon on the edge of 
her cup, did not look up. 

“What do you disapprove of?” she asked, knowing that she 
had to say something. 

“ This early daily church-going for one thing, and the child’s 
having what I think you call a director, and plain people a con- 
fessor.” 

“Papa!” said Virginia, “I cannot give up mattins ! Even if we 
had daily prayers at home I should feel it a loss to give up the dear 
service in the church ; but without even this, it would be wicked! 
I could not, indeed I could not, papa !” 

“Your duty is to obey me, my child,” he said. “Iam your 

father, and the best director you can have, because the natural 
** No, papa, my duty is to obey God and the Church,” she said. 
“ T do not think you will induce Virginia to give up her religious 
privileges,” said Hermione in an unsteady voice. “ Life has been a 
different thing to her since, led by Sister Agnes, she entered into 
holiness under Father Truscott’s direction.” 

“This may be; nevertheless I forbid it all—with my whole 
authority as a father. No confessor shall stand between me and my 
daughter—me and my wife.” 

Hermione flushed, and Virginia looked across the table to her 
father, as if he had pronounced her sentence of death. 

“Papa!” she said in a voice of almost agony; “you do not 
know what you are doing!” 

“ T know too well, my child,” he answered. “I am protecting 
you from your own ignorance and the knavery of unscrupulous men— 
men who are neither more nor less than spiritual mountebanks, pre- 
tending to powers beyond nature and against all known laws. They, 
forsooth, can forgive sins and insure the reception into heaven of 
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the soul !—they can transmute a bit of bread and glass of wine into 
so much flesh and blood !—from their hands comes some kind of 
divine emanation which carries on the trick and confers the same 
thaumaturgical powers to the remotest generation! This is the 
knavish nonsense, my child, that I wish to protect you from, and 
from all that it includes.” 

“ Richard !” cried Hermione, revolted; “ you have neither shame 
nor grace left in you!” 

Virginia rose from her place with a bewildered air. 

“Papa! it is a sin to listen to you,” she said. 

“Stay, Virginia,” said her father sternly. ‘‘ Keep your seat till I 
give you leave to go.” 

“Are you suddenly becoming a tyrant?” cried Hermione 
passionately. 

“If you like to call me so—yes ; a tyrant,” he said. “ At all events 
I am minded to use my power as the master of the household, the 
guardian of the family, to check these disorders which have crept into 
it. I wish you both to understand me—both you my wife, and 
you my child—I forbid this early church-going, and I forbid this 
weekly confession. I lay it on you, Virginia, as the duty you owe to 
me, your father, to obey my command ; on you, Hermione, to enforce 
that obedience.” 

“T owe a higher duty still,” said Virginia in a low voice. “ And 
what the saints and martyrs of old did that must I do too. They 
had to suffer for their faith ; and so must I, if you choose to make 
me, papa.” 

“You mean that you will disobey me, Virginia?” he asked. 

Virginia looked down. She touched the crucifix within her 
bosom ; murmured a prayer ; then raised her clear blue eyes, not 
defiantly, only with the sorrowful constancy of one of those ideal 
virgin martyrs whose traditions she seemed to carry on into present 
life. 

“You set yourself against the Church, and are accursed,” she 
said. “I must disobey God or you :—but God is greater even than 
a father.” 

“ Now go, my child,” he said, after a few moments’ pause. “ Your 
answer is given—and my command.” 

He was taken aback, and did not then know how to bear himself. 
The girl’s testimony to her faith was so clear and unwavering—so 
impersonal, and placed on such high grounds, that he felt it useless to 
contend with it ; and as difficult as useless. He could not make 
himself a tyrant—shut her up in her own room and treat her as a 
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criminal or a prisoner. If she chose to defy him, how could he 
prevent it? Failing an appeal to her reason, to her love, to her duty 
what remained? Fear ?—physical inability to resist personal 
coercion? But he was hardly the man to use coarse personal 
threats or to coerce by force where he could not control by reason. 

There remained however Hermione ; and she, who had ever 
proved so plastic, might still be found amenable. 

“Wife,” he said when they were alone, “you must help me with 
our child. You must come back from all this folly, sweetheart, into 
which you have perhaps very pardonably fallen, and once more take 
your old place as my fitting wife and rational helpmate. ‘The child’s 
excitement can well be conquered and overlooked. She is but a 
child yet ; and if you, her mother, take her in hand, all will come 
right.” 

“TI cannot,” said Hermione. “Virginia is right to live her 
religious life out to the end; and Father Truscott is a good and wise 
director for her.” 

“My wife ! I wish to be neither harsh nor unjust,” he said ; 
“ but how is it possible that you can give in to this revolting peactice 
of confession, for yourself or for your daughter! What has sucha 
girl as that to confess! and what ought you to say to any man in 
secret—you who have a husband in whom you can confide all your 
thoughts and feelings !” 

* All my thoughts and feelings in you?” said Hermione. “Can 
I confess to you my adoration of the Blessed Sacrament—my hope 
in the Divine Mother’s intercession? Richard! the very idea is 
blasphemous ! ” 

“ You mean your practices are absurd,” he said contemptuously. 
“ Your adoration of a bit of bread—your belief in the intercession 
of a person dead more than eighteen hundred years, if indeed she 
ever lived !” 

“You are too revolting!” said Hermione with anger. “It 
curdles my bivod to hear you! I only wish that both Virginia and I 
could leave the house, at least till you got into a better frame of mind 
and did not insult us with your horrible infidelity.” 

“Is that to be the next move?” asked Richard, suddenly 
awakened into suspicion. 

“It would be better for Virginia, if I am obliged unfortunately 
to remain,” she answered. “Sister Agnes wishes her to go for a 
short time with her to C . It will be a change for her, poor child ; 
and as she is to be confirmed at Easter, a little time of study nd 
preparation would be of infinite service.” 
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“She shall not go with Miss Lascelles!” he said ; “and I will 
have no mummery of confirmation or the like in my family.” 

“Then you are really going to be a tyrant over your daughter ? 
With your principles of individual rights and liberties, it is strange ! ” 

She gave a short laugh. 

“Tt is not tyranny to prevent a child from going to ruin, even 
if such prevention is against her will,” he said. “ Individual liberty 
does not include leave to commit worse than moral and intellectual 
suicide.” 

“That is your way of looking at it,” said Hermione. “Ours is 
that we are living a higher life than what you and your materialism 
can give us; that faith is superior to reason, and that we should deny 
our Lord if we obeyed you. I go with Virginia, and you cannot 
shake either of us.” 

“ And IJ, the husband and father, have no influence ?” 

“ None,” said Hermione, thinking of Mr. Lascelles and gathering 
strength by the thought. “ You are an infidel.” 

“‘ Has your love gone from me, wife ?” 

He was very pale when he asked this question, standing up as 
one expecting the word of command. 

Hermione was profoundly agitated. It was a hard thing to have 
to answer that question put so straightly, so uncompromisingly; but 
again she remembered Mr. Lascelles, and seemed to summon his 
spirit to help her. 

“TI do not love you so much as I did,” she said in a low voice. 
“ Your infidelity distresses and disgusts me too much.” 

“ And the religion which rends asunder the holiest ties—which 
has broken up the happiest home in England, seems to you a 
good and holy thing?—and the man who leads you to this practical 
abandonment of your marriage bond seems a wise and noble 
leader? To me not! and you yourself would acknowledge that 
by ‘their fruits ye shall know them’ is a pregnant saying.” 

“Scripture from your mouth is too painful to me to listen to,” 
said Hermione ; “and for one such text as this I could bring 
forward twenty that would justify us and condemn you. We must 
serve God rather than man, and Divine Love is to be preferred to 
any form of human affection.” 

Always the same thing !—always the same vague but impenetrable 
barrier, and the circle turning round on itself, beginning where it 
ended, and ending where it had begun! Whatwas tobe done? The 


world had suddenly become like an enchanted wood to Richard 
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Fullerton, where was neither path nor issue, and where every footstep 
only entangled him the more. 

“You tell me this calmly, my wife,” he said, steadying his voice 
as best he could, but it shook and broke in spite of all his efforts. 
“Your love for me was once as certain in my mind as that to- 
morrow’s sun would shine—mine for you as enduring as life itself. 
And now you have let this new man—a stranger here six months 
ago—come in between us and take you from me. You confess to 
him—you obey him—you believe in him—you strengthen his hands 
against me in the governance of our child. If you do not love him 
as no wife should love any man but her husband, it is because you are 
too good and pure to entertain an unholy passion ; but you give to 
him all the essential treasures of your love—all that redeems 
marriage from vulgar sensuality ; and you have despoiled me that 
you may make him rich. You see him with eyes blinded by a 
new excitement—dazzled by a strange fanaticism. The new ritual, 
the new order of things, has carried you away as it has carried 
away the child; but, before it is too late, hear me!—hear your 
husband, your friend, your lover, your protector! Come back to me, 
wife !—come back to your trust and your duty, to your happiness 
and your love. Wife! my wife! beloved! come back to me! Be 
your true sweet self once more, before you have broken my heart 
and fallen from your own purity !” 

He went up to her and took her to him, laying one hand on her 
forehead while the other was round her neck. 

“Wife!” he pleaded ; “look into my eyes as honestly as you 
used !—let your heart speak for me before it has been too far 
warped !” 

But she lowered her eyes, took his hands from her neck—from 
her forehead—and trembling visibly drew herself gently away. 

“Tt is too late now,” she said, in a broken voice. “ You are the 
enemy of the Church, and it would bea sin in me were I to love 
you as I did, or be to you what I was !” 

She hid her face in her hands and burst into tears. He took 
her to him again, and kissed her with the old boyish tenderness— 
kissed her head and neck and face and hands; but the sweet 
caresses in which she had once found all her joy filled her now with 
dread and horror, and again she turned away from him shuddering. 

“No!” she said, flinging out her hands as if to ward him off; “we 
can never be the same to each other that we were. I have confessed 
to you to-day that I no longer love you as I did, and our whole lives 
must now be different.” 
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Richard did not speak. The man’s natural dignity came to his 
aid and checked the passion of sorrow else that would have over- 
whelmed him. He walked to the window and stood there for a 
while, looking out on the fast-falling snow and the grey dull sky. 
Then he turned back to his wife. 

“ Tell me,” he said suddenly ; “ and tell me with your old candour 
—you were never yet a double-dealer, Hermione ; and your new 
religion has scarcely, I imagine, sanctified falsehood—is this separa- 
tion of our lives of your own proper motion, or has it been suggested 
to you—perhaps commanded ? ” 

Hermione looked away, sorely tried and embarrassed. The 
doctrine of reserve had in truth eaten into her former candour so 
that she was less honest than she used to be ; but she was bound to 
be faithful now. Raising her heavy eyes by one supreme effort, she 
looked into her husband’s face. 

“ My Director forbids me,” she said. 

“Mr. Lascelles ?” 

“Yes : Superior.” 

“Thank you,” said Richard, in a strange voice. “Now I know 
where I stand.” 

Again he went to the window looking out on the dreary landscape 
before him, his head leaning on his hand as he rested his elbow in 
the woodwork of the frame; and again he came back to her whose 
love had once made his happiness as her defection now made his 
despair. 

“ Do not be afraid, old love,” he said gently ; “I will not trouble 
you again with a fondness that has grown unwelcome to you. Only 
believe and know that I am the same to you as I was in the 
beginning, and have been all through. When you want me you will 
find me.” 

He held out his hand and pressed hers tenderly, looking into her 
face with a long long look as one bidding an eternal farewell. Then 
he left the room hurriedly, and in a few moments was out in the 
driving snow, ploughing his way—whither ? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A FRAGMENT FROM KEATS. 


POEM consists of all the purest and most beautiful elements 
in the poet's nature, crystallised into the aptest and most 
exquisite language, and adorned with all the outer embellishment of 
musical cadence or dainty rhyme. Hence it presents us with the 
highest and noblest product of the zsthetic faculty, embracing as it 
does in their ideal forms the separate beauties of all its sister arts. 
Whatever loveliness in face or feature, in hill or stream or ocean, the 
painter can place before us on his breathing canvas, that loveliness 
the poet can body forth in his verse, with the superadded touches of 
his vivid imagination. Whatever glorious floods of sound the singer 
can pour out from his ever-welling fountain of liquid treble and 
thundering bass, that glory the poet can reproduce for us in his 
graphic delineation of all things seen or heard. Even more than 
this the poet can do. For while painting can only portray for us the 
forms and colours of the human face or of external nature, with at 
best some pregnant suggestion of the passions and emotions at work 
within it—while music can only play upon our inner chords by dim 
hints and half-comprehended touches, “telling us of things we 
have not seen, of things we shall not see ”—the supreme art of all 
can utter in clear and definite language every feeling, external or 
internal, which makes up the sum of human life. Besides the beauty 
of summer flowers, and green English meadows, and Alpine snows, 
and the maiden’s pensive face ; besides the beauty of every mingled 
harmony that swells from deep-toned organ-pipes or trills from modu- 
lated lips ; besides its word-pictures and its music, poetry can tell us 
also of every love, or fear, or hope that throbs within the heart of 
man. ‘Therefore we all feel that this art is the first and greatest of all 
arts, the art which sums up and comprehends within itself the separate 
excellence of all the rest. 

Yet, when one sees the careless and hasty manner in which most 
readers treat the masterpieces of the highest poetical artists, one is 
tempted to wonder whether they really care for poetry at all. Here 
is some perfect lyrical gem, some cameo of marvellous workmanship, 
at which the poet laboured long and earnestly, beginning with the 
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bare skeleton of an idea, and slowly working it up into form and 
comeliness. Every line has been thought out with artistic care; 
every rhyme has been wooed with eager assiduity. The missing word 
has been sought for days without effect, and then has flashed suddenly 
upon him like an inspiration as he lay awake in the night watches. 
The weak epithets, the faultily musical verses, have weighed on his 
brain like an incubus, till some happy eureka has suggested an apter 
version. Even when the work seems to an ordinary observer com- 
plete, the poet lingers lovingly over its smallest details ; adds here a 
little polish and there a little force ; debates, ponders, alters, reverts 
again, and finally settles his text to the satisfaction of his own highest 
taste and his own most unsparing criticism. And after all this 
prodigality of pains, after this lavish expenditure of thought and time, 
the world takes up the volume in a stray afternoon, reads through 
twenty pages in an hour, and gives the beautiful lyric, the spoiled 
child of its creator, just three minutes’ consideration. If we wish to 
enjoy poetry, if we wish to put ourselves into sympathy with the 
poet, this is not the way in which we must treat the highest of the 
arts. 

Above every other form of writing, poetry requires to be studied, 
and to be studied both with knowledge and with care. All the circum- 
stances of its composition tend to make its meaning at first sight 
obscure and difficult of comprehension. The necessity for rhythmical 
form, and in many cases for rhyme, renders the structure of the 
sentences different from that of ordinary prose ; and this difference 
is often intentionally exaggerated in imitation of earlier poets or of 
classical idioms. Then, the very smoothness and softness with which 
the verses run leads us naturally to pay less heed to the meaning they 
convey. Again, in order to produce a higher esthetic effect, the 
language differs studiously from that of everyday life. It is either 
more antiquated, or more special, or more personified, or in some 
other way more sublime. Things are of set purpose called by 
unfamiliar names. Horses reappear as palfreys, steeds, or chargers ; 
cows are changed into kine, beeves, and neats ; ships are argosies, 
and inns are hostels. But besides these initial difficulties, which the 
student soon learns to overcome, there are the deeper ones of involved 
thought and fathomless emotional abysses, striving to express them- 
selves under all the trammels of artificial versification and still more 
artificial rhyme. Without these things poetry would not be poetry ; 
it is the union of the most perfect zsthetic thinking with the most 
perfect esthetic expression that makes it what it actually is ; but the 
necessity for compelling the one to unite with the other, for bending 
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the idea into conformity with the mould, inevitably renders obscure 
what, in its own nature, was originally profound. And if we wish 
not merely just to understand our poet, but also to sympathise with 
him, to enter into the full meaning of his every touch, we must throw 
ourselves earnestly into his work, and look for all its little beauties as 
the art-critic looks into a Raphael or a Murillo. 

It is curious that in an age which has brought forth such minute 
artistic investigations as those of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Pater, no 
similar attempt should have been made to account for the peculiar 
effects which poetry produces upon our esthetic sensibility. It may, 
perhaps, be worth while to test a single short passage from an 
English poet in the same manner as the great critic of the 
Renaissance painters tests a Madonna or a St. Sebastian. Mr. Pater 
sets himself before a particular canvas as a psychological esthetician, 
and asks himself the definite question, What are the peculiar quali- 
ties of this picture and of this artist, that rouse in me the special 
feeling of admiration with which I regard it? Let us take in the 
same way a single famous stanza from Keats’s “ Eve of St. Agnes,” 
and ask ourselves in like manner, What are the peculiar qualities 
which give it a distinctive poetical character ? 

The lines themselves every reader knows by heart. Nevertheless, 
for the sake of putting our text plainly before us, we will quote them 
once more :— 

He from forth the closet brought a heap 

Of candied apple, quince and plum and gourd, 

With jellies, smoother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrups tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spicéd dainties every one 

From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 

Now, in seeking to discover the secret which gives zesthetic impres- 
siveness to this passage, we must, of course, take for granted all 
those primitive elements which give the esthetic character to all 
poetry alike, just as an art-critic takes for granted the simple effect 
of colour and curved form in a painting, confining himself to those 
further effects which are comparatively peculiar to the special work 
under review. Such primitive elements in the case of a poem are 
the rhythm, which is the specific distinguishing mark of verse 
generally ; and the rhyme, which is an esthetic device of most 
modern European verse, as well as of the present passage. But 
though we pass by these generic elements, as being either universal 
to all poetry, or else common to a large section of poetry, it must not 
be supposed that they play an unimportant part in the total effect. On 
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the contrary, it is these universal elements which differentiate the 
form of poetry from the form of prose : and to such merely sensuous 
pleasure of rhythmical sound, a large part of our complex gratifica- 
tion in verse composition is always due. Yet when we set ourselves 
to examine the special effectiveness of a particular passage, we may 
fairly leave out of consideration those factors in its effectiveness 
which it shares with verse as a whole. 

Passing on to the more peculiar features of Keats’s lines, we may 
notice first of all the form. This is that of the Spenserian stanza, 
which itself includes much matter for esthetic analysis. To begin 
with, the stanza in its mere technical arrangement of verses and 
rhymes possesses many notable beauties of its own, whether we find 
it in the hands of Spenser himself, or of Shenstone, Thomson, 
Byron, Praed, or Tennyson. Nay, even the frigidity of Beattie’s 
‘Minstrel’ cannot entirely chill us to the exquisite modulation of 
that majestic system. When we try to analyse the beauty of the 
metre, we find that it depends partly upon the apt disposition of 
rhymes, and partly upon the grand and impressive close which 
is given to every stanza by its termination in a long rolling 
Alexandrine. If the rhymes were simply alternated, as in the of/fava 
rima, we should feel that much of the peculiar charm of Spenser’s 
verse was gone : the measure would become comparatively wooden 
and commonplace. But what gives it its extraordinary power is the 
dainty way in which the rhyme is relieved, and prevented from 
becoming monotonous, by skilful conformity to a very varied though 
inflexible mould. The only other disposition of rhymes which at all 
equals it in this peculiarity is that of the true sonnet: and anyone 
who compares Milton’s sonnets, built upon the pure Italian model, 
with Shakespeare’s or Shelley’s debased types, will see at once that, so 
far as mere form is concerned, there can be no question as to which 
is the most admirable. Gray’s odes stand second, perhaps, among 
English measures, to these two supreme systems, in beauty of 
arrangement: but while Gray depends much upon an excessive 
complexity and almost capricious artificiality, the Spenserian stanza 
and the true sonnet combine the two high artistic merits of due 
variety and perfect simplicity. 

The disposition of the rhymes, however, gives us only half the 
secret of Spenser’s stanza. The terminal Alexandrine gives us the 
other half. If the reader will glance back at our text, and in reading 
it over will omit the epithet “ silken ” in the last line, he will be able 
to judge how much the Spenseridn stanza owes to its resounding 
close. Without that full-mouthed final note, it would fall flat and 
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disappointing upon our ears, which would feel themselves cheated of 
the expected ending. Even if we had never heard a Spenserian 
verse before, we should look upon it as weak and insufficient if all 
the lines were of equal length. Spenser hit upon the happy com- 
bination which united the best arrangement of rhymes with the 
fullest and most satisfying termination: and a hundred poets since 
his time have justified his choice, both by direct encomium, and by 
that “sincerest form of flattery,” imitation. 

Of course it is quite possible that a dozen other stanzas of equal 
beauty might be constructed out of the ordinary English verse of five 
iambi, with the aid of the Alexandrine or some similar variant. I 
do not mean to claim for the Spenserian model any abstract or 
objective excellence above all other conceivable types: I merely 
intend to assert that it has successfully attained the object of its 
inventor. But thoughother stanzas might now perhaps be arranged of 
equal beauty, so far as mere sensuous effectiveness is concerned, the 
stanza before us would still retain one extra claim upon our affec- 
tions, at which the new models could never arrive. In one word, it 
is Spenserian. When we read a poem in that particular measure, we 
recognise it at once as such ; and some dim memories of the “ Faerie 
Queene” must necessarily cling about our esthetic appreciation of its 
form. ‘The verse which was used by “ the poet’s poet” in his greatest 
work must always be dear to every lover of poetry. Naturally, if the 
stanza is attempted by an unskilful hand, the desecration is therefore 
all the greater : but if it is employed with even moderate success, 
we love the poem all the better for the familiar and exquisite mould 
in which it is cast. Hence, when an artist such as Keats, himself 
saturated with the influences of Elizabethan verse, pours forth his 
voice in that well-known form, with all the skill and grace of the 
second Renaissance in which he moved, the product is a perfect 
masterpiece of rhythmical music, appealing directly to our metrical 
ear, and indirectly to our older poetical associations. 

So much for the generic peculiarities of the Spenserian stanza. 
One more specific beauty belongs to the particular specimen before 
us. Besides the obvious alliterations, and the delicate alternation 
between the hard palatal and the sibilant, to which the passage owes 
much of its varied music, the last line has a peculiar charm in its 
weak rhyme, “ Lebanon.” Read it over once more, carefully and 
daintily, and see how that weak rhyme rolls on the palate like the 
fragrance left by a wine of perfect bouquet after the body has passed 
away from the tongue. Only a master of musical cadence could 
ever produce such a delicious effect. 
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But the matter of poetry is far more important than the mere 
form. Exquisite sound is nothing without zsthetic beauty of idea. 
Some of Mr. Swinburne’s imitators have given us lines as delicately 
modulated as their teacher’s ; but none of them has given us another 
Dolores. Let us look next at the material part of Keats’s picture. 

For it is a picture, and nothing more. There is none of that 
kind of beauty which is derived from pure loveliness of conception, 
as in Shelley’s best lyrics, or in the Laureate’s highest inspirations. 
Nothing like “‘ One word is too often profaned,” or the best sections 
in “ Maud” and “In Memoriam.” But there is wonderful beauty of 
another sort, easier perhaps to analyse than in these higher cases, and 
so all the better for our present purpose. As a simple artistic four 
de force, the stanza before us is absolutely unequalled in its own line. 

First of all, it is distinctly a sour de force. Merely the description 
of a supper: as commonplace and unpoetical a subject, apparently, 
as mind can well conceive. But what a supper! What wealth of 
form and colour and perfume! What grouping of lovely sights and 
scents and flavours! What imaginative additions of the dreamily 
distant and the mysteriously vague! No solid human meal served 
in this worky-day world of ours, but a poet’s feast, which even a 
painter could not portray with all his skill in multitudinous shapes 
and pigments. For though he might possibly give us the candied 
apple, quince and plum and gourd, the jellies and the dates, the 
lucent syrups and the spiced dainties, how could he ever give us the 
argosy and the manna, the silken Samarcand and cedared Lebanon ? 
Even the tastes and the perfumes are beyond his utmost art ; how 
much more, then, the poetical suggestion of all those clustered asso- 
ciations which group themselves by the hundred about every line of 
Keats’s marvellous word-painting. This is the point which strikes us 
most on a general glance over the whole picture. The technical 
difficulties of the situation were overwhelming, and they have been 
overcome without an effort by the master-touch of a supreme artist. 

Every object in the whole composition is pictorial in the highest 
degree. We see them all as parts of a painting, not as physical 
things to eat and drink. They are beautiful to look at, candied 
apples, and purple plums, and golden jellies, and lucent syrups. 
Actually seen in real life, the suggestion of edibility partially spoils 
their zsthetic effect. Represented in a picture, the suggestion 
becomes remoter, and the ideal element stands forward more promi- 
nently into view. But, as factors of poetry, all the grossness of the 
actuality is cleared away, and the pure ideal pleasure alone remains. 

Note, too, that the poet’s feast consists of no coarse or common 
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dishes, no vulgar meats or breads, but of those daintier foods which 
recall whatever is most zsthetic in our sense of taste. The jellies, 
besides their golden beauty, are smoother upon the palate than the 
creamy curd. The lucent syrups, besides their clear transparency, 
are tinct with cinnamon to please and sate the curious taste. The 
fruits, lovely in shape and hue, are also soft to the touch and sweet 
to the lips. Nothing harsh, or gritty, or coarse ; nothing fatty, or oily, 
or meaty ; everything smooth and sweet and spictd—a poet’s feast 
in the actuality, transferred in all its loveliest features to the ideal. 

Nor is this all. Observe, again, how carefully every word is 
chosen to prevent any jar of vulgar feeling in the midst of this 
idealised banquet. What curiosa felicitas of language! How dif- 
ferent from the ordinary terminology of everyday life! Gourd and 
manna, delicious in their indefiniteness, are perfect also in their 
musical fitness. Zucent syrups finct with cinnamon deserve the 
italics which Leigh Hunt bestowed upon them in his selection of 
picked passages. But above all other cunning devices of artistic 
workmanship, admire that final syllable in spiced. The modern 
English spiced would have grated on our ears like a discord in the 
midst of a glorious sonata: but the almost imperceptible difference 
of the antiquated form turns into enchanted poetry what had other- 
wise sunk into irretrievable bathos. Spictd dainties carry us back 
at once from the cold realities of to-day to the idealised past of the 
“ Faerie Queene ” and the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

So far, the picture is beautiful enough, in form and colour, in 
choice of language for its vehicle and of objects for its composition. 
But the last remark leads on to the higher imaginative platform of 
the final lines. Poetry consists in part of sweet tastes, soft touches, 
harmonious sounds, graceful shapes, and lovely colours, combined 
in the ideal form, and clothed in the most fitting language; but it 
also consists in part of appeals to our higher emotions, and amongst 
others in great measure to the emotion of the sublime. This higher 
emotional aspect of our text we must now consider. 

Look first at that one word, argosy. Who can tell what wealth 
of poetical association is bound up in those three little syllables? It 
is not probable that Keats troubled himself much with the various 
derivations offered for the word, from Ragosie, a ship of Ragusa, to 
the classical Argo or base Latin azgis; but some dim echo of Jason 
and his Argonauts must always ring about the very sound of the 
word, in spite of all the expostulations of scientific philology. Then 
an argosy was a medizval ship, a ship of the half-forgotten past, 
belonging to the storied age of Chaucer and Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
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It was not a ship of our northern seas, but a Mediterranean galley, 
trading between the famous ports of Greece and Sicily and Spain, or 
laden with dates and manna from some mysterious Paynim land like 
that Fez of which we only know that it sounds strange and musical. 
What the real Fez of Arab merchants may be like we do not care to 
ask: our argosy comes from the distant Fez of medizval fancy, which 
belongs to no earthly land, but exists only in the idealist geography 
of the poet’s mind. Then, too, argosy has whole hosts of poetical 
associations with earlier authors. The “ Merchant of Venice” has 
his mind tossing on the ocean, where 
His argosies with portly sail, 

Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curtsy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them with their woven wings. 

We may be sure that some half-conscious recollection of these 
lines, and of many another from the Canterbury Tales, or the old 
dramatists whom he loved, must have thrilled through Keats’s 
mind as he penned that one word. And we as we read, though we 
do not definitely think of all these elements in the beauty of the 
choice expression, yet vaguely feel their influence, and are thrown by 
it into that indefinite zsthetic state which we know as the poetical 
glamour. 

But Fez and the manna and the dates and the argosy only lead 
us up to that still vaguer, dimmer, and more mysterious distance and 
antiquity which finish off the picture in its concluding Alexandrine. 
What the last line of a perfect sonnet is to the whole, that is this ex- 
quisite verse to the stanza which it closes with such perfect skill. Here 
we are transplanted unresistingly into the very midst of medizval 
romance and ancient Hebrew poetry. Who knows what and where 
is Samarcand? A city of mystery and fable, the easternmost of all 
those cities which bear the mighty name of Alexander; a city 
resonant with memories of the “Arabian Nights,” and redolent 
with perfumes of oriental song. All these associations run rapidly 
through our minds as we hear the name, made sacred in poetry 
before among those towns— 

Of old or modern fame, the seat 
Of mightiest empire, from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 
And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 


To Paquin of Sinzean kings, and thence 
To Agra and Lahor of great Mogul. 
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Nor does the other geographical name lack fit precedent in the same 
sonorous lines, where we also find— 

The kingdoms of Almansor, Fez, and Sus, 

Marocco, and Algiers, and Tremisen. 

But the mere name of the distant oriental town would be of far 
less poetical avail without its suggestive epithet of “silken Samar- 
cand.” The word means and implies more than a whole page would 
adequately express. Besides, if you definitely unfold the whole 
import, you lose the beauty of its uncertainty and fanciful implica- 
tions. Silk is rich, and soft, and glossy, and costly: it forms the 
state dress of lovely women and courtly men ; it comes to us from 
the cradle of romance, the East ; it figures a thousand times on the 
canvas of the painter and in the tales of the poet. And when we 
read of silken Samarcand we think, in an undercurrent of thought, 
about all these things ; and, more than that, we picture to ourselves 
unconsciously the busy bazaars of the fancied oriental city—for to 
the Samarcand of travellers Keats and his readers have nothing to 
say—with its laden camels setting down and taking up their costly 
bales ; with its turbaned merchants displaying in the market-place 
their many-coloured fabrics; with its domes and minarets rising 
up in the background, glistening in an eastern sun, like the Bagdad 
of our youthful fancy, of Haroun-al-Raschid and the “ Arabian 
Nights.” All these confused ideas are brought up together into the 
mind’s eye by that single epithet of silken Samarcand. 

As to cedared Lebanon, its associations are too manifold for the 
boldest analyst to unravel. The trees, the wood itself, the perfume, 
the colour, the old Biblical memories of Solomon’s temple, built of 
“ cedar-trees, fir-trees, and algum-trees, out of Lebanon,” ceiled with 
beams overlaid with “fine gold of Parvaim,” and “garnished with 
precious stones for beauty ”—all these jostle strangely in our minds 
with later but not less poetical recollections of Crusaders and Saracens, 
of Godfrey of Bouillon and Guy of Lusignan. We may be sure 
that every one of them was floating hazily before the eyes of Keats 
as he wrought out the concluding Alexandrine of his beautiful 
picture. 

One more element in our critical pleasure remains to be consi- 
dered, and that is our appreciation of the stanza as the work of its 
particular artist. The connoisseur admires the merest sketch of Rem- 
brandt, because he finds in it something Rembrandtesque. So this 
mere fragment of a poem by Keats, even when viewed apart from the 
noble narrative an episode of which it adorns, contains in it a 
flavour essentially Keatsian. Those of us who know and love the 
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poet, find the verses all the lovelier by their reflection of his singular 
and subtle individuality. Besides the modulated verse, besides the 
beautiful picture, besides the appeal to our imagination and our 
poetical sympathies, there is the special pleasure of the piece as a 
characteristic exemplar of its artist’s handicraft. 

Strongly sensuous, yet never sensual ; of this earth, yet only of its 
fairest side; lacking perhaps the highest spirituality like that of 
Shelley, but steeped through and through with the sense of zsthetic 
beauty ; Keats never wrote anything more perfectly his own than this 
fragment of a stanza. Only one other passage can claim to rank 
beside it as the fullest outcome of the author’s personality—the 
second verse of the “ Ode to a Nightingale ”— 


O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth ! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the dlushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purpled-stainéd mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 


This almost studied artistic sensuousness, toned down though it is 
by the native purity of a beautiful soul, may perhaps seem to austere 
critics a fault. But, even if it be a fault, it is Keats, and that is why 
it attracts us so strongly. A German professor once endeavoured to 
show that Turner, in his later days, suffered from a disease of vision 
which made him see external nature under abnormal colours ; and, if 
I mistake not, he also proved that a person with normally-con- 
stituted eyesight could produce the same effect upon himself by an 
over-dose of santonin. But, even if this be ever so true, we should 
none the less admire the dreamy golden haze which hangs over 
Turner’s later works, because we recognise it as a part of his manner, 
to whatever cause it may be due; and if an optician were to invent 
some arrangement of lenses by which the colours should appear in 
their truer tints, we should not care for the picture half so well. We 
want to see the real or imaginary world as Keats and Turner saw it, 
to look for a while with their artistic eyes, and to revel awhile in their 
esthetic emotions. 

Perhaps only literary epicures like Leigh Hunt or Charles Lamb 
can fully appreciate such special masterpieces of technical skill as 
this stanza. It appeals more to the artistic side of poetical feeling 
than to its philosophical side. In it one sees the poet as a painter, 
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not as a thinker, a teacher, or a prophet. Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Rossetti might read more in it than a man of science or a metaphysi- 
cian would read. But everyone must find much that is lovely : every- 
one must feel the delicacy of touch, the metrical mastery, the imagi- 
native wealth, the splendid richness of diction. The analysis I 
have endeavoured to sketch out here must be regarded as a mere 
outline, to be filled in by the reader for himself in its details. 
Adequately to disentangle the whole complex strand would require 
that we should know every labyrinthine recess of the human brain, 
every intricate maze of the human emotions. But enough, perhaps, 
has been said to suggest a means by which an analytical or positive 
method of criticism should supplement the purely appreciative or 
estimatory method now in vogue. The more we try to realise what 
it is that pleases us in a poem, the more shall we love and admire it 
for what we find it to contain. 


GRANT ALLEN, 
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HEALTH AND RECREATION 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


HE study of the recreations of those who are in their early 
years brings up one of the most pressing questions of modern 
social life. ‘There is so much diversity of opinion and of practice on 
this subject that no kind of system can be said to prevail in relation 
to it in any class of society except the poorest, in which necessity 
rather than choice enforces a gloomy and sad uniformity. If there 
be any rule at all it is, perhaps, that parents and those who have 
charge of the young give to them those kinds of recreations which 
they themselves were taught to enjoy. There is much haphazard 
about the matter at the best ; and, may I be allowed to say, there 
is much that is called recreation which has no reference to health, 
and which therefore is not recreative, although it pretends to be. 

On the other hand, many recreations which may be healthful to 
the young become hurtful, owing to the times and modes of carrying 
them out, and from no other causes. The holding of children’s parties 
at late hours in winter time is one of the most dangerous examples of 
this kind, as it is one also of the most foolish of modern devices. 
The children’s party is now often called for seven or even eight 
o'clock at night, and young children, for three or four hours after 
they ought to have been in bed and fast asleep, are kept up in the 
midst of a feverish excitement, which will not cool down for two or 
three succeeding days. In this excitement they are frequently fed 
with foods and drinks of the most indigestible character ; and from 
the excitement, the dyspepsia which results, and the colds which are 
engendered from the exposure to cold air late at night and when the 
strength is exhausted, there is set up, almost of necessity, temporary 
derangement of the body, and in some cases fatal disease. 

There is a fact to be ever borne in mind in respect to exposure 
of the body during these inclement seasons ; and the fact is this: 
at these seasons the body is undergoinga natural process of waste 
or consumption—a veritable loss of weight, which is a cause of ex. 
haustion, and which is increased by every additional exposure. This 
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waste is in progress during all the winter months, from November to 
April, and affects the whole of the community. Thus the danger 
increases as the winter months progress, and attains its maximum in 
the fatal months of early spring, when so many of the enfeebled of all 
ages pass away. 

There is another and indirect danger connected with children’s 
parties which I must here incidentally notice, although it lies a little 
apart from my subject. I name it because of its immense importance. 
In the cold seasons, when the body is at its lowest working power, 
the epidemic diseases are often most rife, and are always most 
dangerous. The diseases are also at these times communicated more 
easily from one person to another, the poison which produces them 
being brought into a company, not in the open space, but in the close 
room. Thus the winter children’s party becomes not unfrequently 
the centre from which an epidemic takes fresh root, and is, in fact, 
a focus of spreading disease. ‘There is much thoughtlessness on the 
part of grown-up people, who have little people in their charge, in 
this particular. I knew, lately, an instance in which some young 
children who were recovering from scarlet fever, and who could not 
leave their rooms, were allowed, as a pastime, to make the dolls’ 
clothes and the decorations for a Christmas tree, which dolls’ clothes 
and decorations were to pass a few hours later into the hands of a 
large party of juveniles, to the certain infection of some, who in 
going there to play would be going possibly to death. 

Dr. Whitmore, the admirable medical officer of health for Mary- 
lebone, has most forcibly called the attention of the public to this 
source of danger, and has illustrated the fact of danger from the 
clearest evidences of mortality. But, in spite of all, the imprudence 
still goes on, and you must pardon me for one minute of irrelevancy 
in having once more referred to it. 

To return to our subject proper. The next series of dangers in 
the recreations of the young are contracted by over-competition and 
by the equality of effort enforced alike on children and youths of 
different build and constitution. Nothing can be more absurd, 
nothing, indeed, more cruel, than the inflictions which, in the name 
of recreations, are perpetrated in the manner named. Let me give 
one illustration. 

I was at a swimming bath, where some twenty boys, all under 
twelve years of age, were swimming or learning to swim. There was 
no comparison between these lads in matter of physical outline. One, 
a short lad, had a narrow and pointed chest, a fragile form, an 
almost transparent skin, a chilly surface of body, and a blue lip ; 
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another, a tall, broad-shouldered, broad-chested youth, had a full and 
ruddy complexion, a warm surface, and a firm muscular build. The 
others varied between these two standards. Such were the physical 
conditions of the swimmers, and so constructed physically they 
commenced their recreation. Swimming is a healthful recreation, 
when properly carried out, as well as useful and necessary. But 
here was the mischief from it in the case of the boys in question : 
there was no discrimination in the amount of the recreation. The 
boy with the pigeon chest and blue lip had quite as much of it as 
was safe for him at the end of five minutes ; but, to keep him up 
to the same standard as the swimmer with the broad chest, who 
had such buoyant lungs that he could hardly sink even if he tried, 
the boy was encouraged and almost driven to go on and keep on 
until he had passed through the same ordeal as his more favoured 
comrade. The result was that the weak boy came out of the water 
blue all over, an hour later was as blue as a bilberry in the lips and 
cheeks, and was cold, shivering, feeble, and sleepy. I could see those 
boys as plainly as if I had followed them going back to school and 
at the afternoon work. I could be as sure as I could be of any 
physiological fact that it would require six hours, under the most 
favourable of circumstances in relation to food, rest, and warmth, to 
fully revitalise that feeble boy up to his own imperfect standard, 
while no number of hours would ever bring his vitality up to the 
standard of his more fortunate fellow- student. 

Look now at the error, at the long series of errors, committed 
by this mode of recreation on the feeble boy. His animal warmth 
had been robbed unduly, and he was therefore languid and unhappy. 
His blood was aerated less freely than it should be, and he was there- 
fore circulating blood more slowly than he ought, and breathing 
with excess of labour. He was more susceptible to every depressing 
influence, and his nervous system was dulled in the same manner as 
it would be from sitting in a close and badly ventilated room. He 
would be drowsy, and perhaps the master of his school would say 
idle or apathetic. For this he would be rated at his lessons, 
compared with other boys who got on better, and, if not punished 
corporeally, made irritable and anxious in mind, which is another 
form of punishment. This nervous lad, never over-strong, would 
be again unduly taxed. And now, what else must follow as results? 
When the nervous system is low and depressed, the digestive power is 
enfeebled. When the digestive power is enfeebled, the nutrition of 
the body is degraded in every part. Then the vital organs, on which 
life depends, and in which the activity of nutritive changes ought to 
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be most rapid and regular, are the first to suffer, while even such 
passive parts as those which make up the skeleton do not escape 
scot-free. See, then, what a modification of healthy life may be 
easily effected by one apparently trifling error of recreation. Let 
that error be repeated many times, or let some equivalent error be 
performed and repeated many times, and what is the almost necessary 
result? _ The almost necessary result is the institution in that feeble 
body, in active form, of the phenomena of disease towards which it 
had a proclivity, on which the feebleness depended. 

It will possibly be urged by some that the process of making 
these feeble boys compete with stronger boys is intended to invi- 
gorate the feeble. For a similar reason, these same naturally en- 
feebled children are often sent out of doors in cold weather “to 
harden them.” ‘The ignorance is beyond pardon. As you cannot 
gather grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles, so you cannot out of a 
weak animal frame extract strength except by taking it out of the 
bank of life, to the premature shortening of the inherited store of 
life—a store which, ceteris paribus, may be fairly calculated from the 
mean value of life in the two latest generations of the stock from 
whence it has been derived.! 

By care in training we may make this life extend to its full term, 
or a little over, but only by careful conservation, There is no 

? The calculation may be cast as follows, after an actual calculation in which 
the estimated value of the last life referred to proved correct within less than one 
year :— ; 

Paternal grandfather’s actual life ° ° 80 years, 
Paternal grandmothet’s actual life. - _64 

2)144 
Estimated value of father’s life . ° 72 
Maternal grandfather’s actual life 
Maternal grandmother’s actual life 


Estimated value of mother’s life 


Actual value of father’s life 
Actual value of mother’s life . 


Estimated value of last life 7 
Actual value of last life, 72 years less one month. 


In these calculations, deaths from accidents and from accidental diseases have 
to be excluded, and much labour, therefore, is required for collecting as many 
data as would form a basis for a positive rule. I have collected sufficient to indi- 
cate that, allowing a range of five year. of estimated value on either side, the 
method above stated affords a fair temporary basis for a general rule of calculation 
of the hereditary value of human life in this stage of our knowledge of the means 
for preserving and maintaining life. 
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making up for what is once positively lost in the matter of life. Life is 
the reflex of the dying earth in this respect. ‘There are three things,” 
said the Caliph Omar, “which come not back—the sped arrow, 
the revengeful thought, and the spoken word.” He would have added 
a fourth had he been a vital physicist, viz. the stroke of the heart. 

It is of no use opposing these natural facts; we might as well 
buffet rocks with our hands. In training up the child towards his 
natural standard we must in everything thoughtfully conserve ; we 
may use up power to its bearable limit,—that is, exercise in the true 
sense, and that is necessary,—but to do more is to destroy. To get 
a stronger, and longer-lived, and finer model of human kind, we 
must change through progenies, not through individuals. We must 
alter the factors, then the figures will come. 

Mothers know these facts better than fathers, and mothers are often 
laughed at because their knowledge is the knowledge of love, and pas- 
sion, and anxiety rather than of cold, calculating, reasonable—I had 
almost said, commercial—expectation. But the mothers are none 
the less right, and, indeed, men know better when they are dealing 
with lives that have to be bought and sold. The great breeders of 
flocks and herds do not try to harden or over-tax the young lower 
animal they want to perfect. They use a wise discretion, and they 
succeed in what they do. At the same time they are often indis- 
criminate about their own children. A country surgeon, whom I much 
esteemed for his quick insight, once brought to me for consultation a 
feeble boy with a consumptive tendency, in order to settle the ques- 
tion whether the mother’s fostering or the father’s hardening system 
should prevail. ‘“ The father,” said my friend, “is a clever man ; he 
is most successful in the management of cattle, and if he would be 
only half as clever in the rearing of his children all would be well. 
But he is very hasty on this point, and the other day—a day bitterly 
cold—he did two of the most inconsistent things I ever knew a man 
todo. He quarrelled like a fury with his poor wife for sending Charlie 
to skate with his legs in warm stockings, and five minutes later 
dismissed his groom for taking a colt out for exercise without clothing 
it in a horse-cloth.” 

The instance adduced of the swimming is all I can afford time 
for in illustration of excessive physical recreation. The example is 
one of fifty or more in which errors of a similar kind are perpetrated 
in the management of the young. Yet is there one more I dare not 
let pass by, because of its great importance. It relates to the plan 
of forcing recreation on children by surprises, or by mere force or 


insistence, against their courage rather than against their will. 
yyY2 
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A child during some recreative exercise is told to do something he 
would do if he could, but which he dare not do. He is told to go into 
the water ; he is told to jump over a fence or a wide gap ; he is told 
to mount a horse or to get on the bar at the gymnasium. The child 
hesitates, and then, too often, comes the risk of danger in direction. 
The child hesitates, and thereupon he is admonished or he is bidden 
not to wait, or he is even made to do what he is bidden; or, worst of 
all, he is tricked into the act, under the impression that once he gets 
through the ordeal he will care for it no more, hesitate never again. 

This is disastrous work, beyond any measure of comparison. 
Little seeds of evil are sown in the mind by these proceedings, 
which grow into the most terrible consequences. Distrusts are en- 
gendered, and doubts as to the good faith of the nearest and dearest, 
and therefore of everyone. So there is developed a distrustful mind, 
which is of all minds the most pitied for its own sake and for every- 
body’s sake that has to do with it. 

And when we come to analysis of facts in relation to causes, we 
find again that the practice which leads to these sad distrusts is as 
foolish as it is hurtful. Courage is not a quality that can be infused 
into a child by threat, and trick, and force ; it is a quality men and 
women are born with, and its centre is the heart, not the head. No 
one can make a person with a physically feeble heart courageous. 
We say of men or children who are strong and courageous, they are 
lion-hearted ; we say of those who are opposite, they are chicken- 
hearted ; and the terms express the facts. But as we cannot by the 
most consummate skill transform a chicken into a lion, so we cannot 
make a chicken-heart a lion-heart. We can encourage, set example, 
explain the freedom from danger, explain how to do the thing that 
looks dangerous without much exposure to risk; and so we can train 
even a faint-heart to become morally, if not physically, brave. But 
to try to give physical courage to a body that is weak at its centre; 
to try to force courage out of such a body ; to try to call forth what 
is not there ; to make it an opprobrium to be weak-hearted ; and, 
under the name of coward, to hound shamefully a poor, fluttering, 
gentle, loving, trustful nature, as is commonly done, is one of the 
wickedest pieces of ignorance with which I am conversant. It never 
makes a man brave, but it makes many assume bravery, and by the 
means of assumption generates a race of cowardly hypocrites who are 
the very curses of social life. 

I have touched on one or two of the most deadly errors connected 
with the recreative exercises of children. I might pass now to the 
consideration of those modes of recreation which promise to be most 
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conducive to national as well as to individual health. In this task 
I might cast back on the different classes in the reverse manner to 
that I have hitherto followed, beginning with the younger and pro- 
ceeding to the older members of the community. 

Before, however, I enter into details of this character, I would like 
to clear the way by referring to certain often styled recreative pursuits 
or pleasures, which, as I think, ought to be removed altogether from 
that position. 

There are four classes of so-called recreations which deserve to be 
placed under the condemnation I have named, The exercises in- 
cluded in these different classes may be called pastimes, or games, or 
accomplishments, or amusements, or anything else. My argument 
is not with them in that sense ; my argument is that they are not 
recreative, and therefore are not healthy. 

Firstly, then, whatever calls forth the passion of expectation for 
the sake of self-interest is not recreation but destruction. I mean by 
this, that whatever so individualises a human being that in the pur- 
suit of it all thought concentrates in himself and his own selfish 
expectations and hopes for success, exposes that human being to a 
risk greater, perchance, than the risk he is speculating upon. The 
risk means anxiety or worry ; the anxiety means a sense of fulness 
and oppression within the chest, and that sense of oppression means 
an undue pressure and load upon the heart. In course of time,— 
sometimes prolonged, at other times instantaneous,—the motion of 
the heart, under the excitement, loses its nervous balance, and then 
there is set up a truly physical condition of broken heart—a condition 
in which the heart intermits in its movements, or beats out of rhythm, 
without respect to time. This is, in fact, a broken heart—a heart no 
longer steady, no longer ready to meet emergency or carry its owner 
comfortably into the vale of a long life. 

The exclusion of such influences on life as those to which I now 
refer throws out of the order of recreation all games in which what 
are called stakes are played ; or it would be more correct to say, all 
resort to games in which the game is used for the purpose of play for 
high stakes. The games may in themselves be innocent enough, and 
even recreative, when they are merely intended for simple exercise of 
skill. In this sense a game at whist, or other games at cards, or a 
game at billiards, bagatelle, chess, or the like may be purely recrea- 
tive and useful; but when stakes come into the play in such manner 
as to excite great anxiety and expectation, then comes the danger. 
Winning then and losing then is in either case bad. Winning elates ; 
losing depresses ; both destroy. 
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I know of little that has been a worse physical scourge to the 
human race, in civilised life, tharr this system of using recreation for 
the purpose of winning or losing, or, as it is called, staking. I say 
nothing of the moral injuries at all ; they are not in my province. I 
speak of the physical ; they are in my province. And of this I am cer- 
tain : that no man, woman, or child can indulge long in any chance 
game for more than trivial stakes, and remain in health. Health and 
chance are incompatibles. Whoever tries the indulgence, has ceased 
to find recreation, and may say most truly with the worst of adven- 
turers :— 

** For I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.” 
To the young, whatever partakes of a tendency to indulgence in 
games of chance should never be taught, and the desire for it should 
ever be suppressed or diverted by some more wholesome recreation. 
To the older members of the community the temptation to the same 
presumed recreative pleasure should equally be withheld by all wise 
and prudent monitors. It is a good sign of our times that the taste 
for games of chance is steadily passing away, and I think our present 
Government has never, since its existence, done a wiser, a more 
healthful, a more national, a more rational act than when with firm 
and unhesitating voice it forbade the mad project to establish a 
public lottery for the presumed relief of the sufferers from the Glasgow 
Bank failure. There are doubtless many broken hearts—hearts 
physically broken—from that sad calamity ; but the number is a 
bagatelle compared with the number that might have been reckoned 
had that appalling scheme for the promotion of national degradation 
been allowed to run its ruinous course and to set up its ruinous example. 

Secondly, whatever calls forth a craving or fixed and overpowering 
desire, for the repetition of any particular pleasure or gratification is 
not a recreation, but a destruction. In craving, as in gambling, indi- 
viduality overcomes the better judgment. The organic or vegetative 
part of the nature of man conquers the reasoning, and a self-posses- 
sion is attained, which in its extreme form leads to the maddest of 
crimes—robbery, forgery, falsehood, lust, suicide, murder. Whoever 
craves unduly for anything is, strictly speaking, unbalanced in mind, 
and is practically insane. Whatever, therefore, ministers to the 
animal part of man so entrancingly that it leads to intense desire for 
repetition, or craving, is not recreation, but destruction. 

The growing intensity of craving for a pleasure is the most solemn 
danger connected with it, and, what is worse, it is in most instances 
a danger which, once trifled with, is long endured. The wisest cannot 
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escape it, nor the strongest, nor the best, when it is once estab- 
lished, without an almost mortal conflict. One of the wisest, one 
of the strongest of minds, one of the best, the great Sir Humphry 
Davy, discovered, in his scientific researches, a singular fascination, 
which with him passed into what some would call a recreation, in 
the breathing of laughing gas. In this process he became absorbed and 
lost in such luxurious dreams that all the universe seemed to him to 
consist of nothing but thoughts. He revelled in dreams that at times 
reached ecstasy. At last the craving for this false, this factitious 
existence became to him so extreme that he could not watch a person 
breathing, could not look at a gasholder, without experiencing the 
intense desire to be once more indulging in his aérial nectar. This 
was an exceptional delight, to which he alone became accustomed, 
but it is only typical of many that are more common and equally 
dangerous, which, acquired in early life, are the after-penalties of 
some part of life, and which, acquired even late in life, are not free 
from their evil consequences. 

Such kinds of so-called pleasures are not recreations; they are 
destructions : the body is not recreated upon them nor by them, 
They kill time, and time is life ; and so they kill life, for they shorten 
its days. Drinking strong drinks; taking into the body narcotics 
and narcotic fumes, as the smoke of tobacco; eating too much of 
the assumed good, but really bad, things of this life: these are the 
luxuries which beget the fatal cravings that are most injurious. I 
will not venture to offend by putting in strong terms the denunciation 
of such forms of pretended recreative pleasures. I will let the 
matured who recreate after this fashion remain as the scapegoats of 
the immatured, and I will simply enforce that the cravings to which 
I have specially alluded, and all others that might be referred 
to, ought not to be cultivated between the period of birth and the 
attainment of the majority of any child born in this era of civilisation. 

Thirdly, whatever in the way of a pleasure or delight shortens 
the hours of natural repose is not a recreation but a destruction. 
If it break repose outright by the circumstance that it keeps its 
victim out of the way of going to rest at proper hours, it is not 
recreative ; if it allows its victim to go to bed at proper times, but 
keeps him awake in thought, and restlessly striving for sleep, it is 
not recreative ; if it permits him so far to sleep as to let him lose 
his consciousness of external things, but forces him to dream, it is not 
recreative. Almost all recreations, as they are believed to be, which 
introduce strife, or competition, or chance, produce this effect. 
They are not recreations at all. They do not re-create; they destroy. 
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One illustration of this form of injury occurs to me here as very 
practical, and as important because it relates to a comparatively new 
and increasing danger. I refer to an exercise that is day by day 
becoming more and more popular amongst our young and untrained 
population, that of indulging in fiery and systematic debate on the most 
solemn and abstruse questions. It does not matter in these debates 
whether or not a debater should show carefully studied knowledge ; 
the point to be gained is to secure a victorious contest, to win at 
all hazards. It is not even necessary that the debater be consistent 
in the course that he takes, for it may be that his reputation rests 
on the fact that he can, with equal skill, discuss the subject success- 
fully on the opposing sides of it. No; what has to be cultivated 
is perception, finesse, the trick of catching up from an opponent 
some point on which to found an adverse argument; to throw at 
one time fire and at another time water on the heads of opponents. 
These are the seductive arts which govern the young debater, and 
which set up cross vibrations in the fibres of his as yet growing and 
unformed brain. 

For my part, I think there is far too much of debating amongst 
the educated classes in all periods of life. I never see a man of 
culture, who possesses the qualities necessary to become a teacher, 
enter the arena for mere showy debate, without a pang at seeing 
what energy is thrown away, that might be expended on thousands 
of ignorant outsiders whom to teach would be a national blessing. 
The sight presents to me the picture of a number of well-fed citizens 
going into a ring and throwing their rich viands at each others’ 
heads, and immensely disfiguring themselves, while a vast multitude 
outside is howling for the mere necessaries of existence. 

But when we come to the young debaters, then we come to the 
crisis. Then is the time to see the pelting heart, the flushed 
brain, the straining expression after what is not known, the heated 
declaration often of what the speaker would afterwards give anything 
to withdraw, the fierceness of expectation, the flush of conquest, the 
pallor of defeat, the babble of discord, the succeeding restlessness, 
the weariness without repose, and the resolves and schemes for the 
future :—then, I say, is the time to see these things and to consider 
what they will bring forth. 

This is not recreation, but destruction. If I dared to lift the pro- 
fessional veil and show the mental havoc which I, as one only, have 
witnessed from this form of contest, you, my readers, who are not 
learnedly conversant with the facts, would wonder little at my earnest- 
ness. It is the saddest part of this subject that those men or youths 
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whose minds are most excitable, least reasoning, most impulsive, 
least absorbent, are the youths who are most given to wish for the 
contest, and are most liable to suffer physically and mentally from its 
results. If they fight through the early ordeal without injury they 
are fortunate, and even then are not benefited; for, when they are 
young they acquire a debating, controversial disposition, when they 
are old they do not depart from it, and, according to their relative 
power, they bore to its very vitals the comfort of a family, a town, a 
corporation, or it may be a nation, until they create a wholesale re- 
bellion against themselves, in which at last their very friends join, 
and they are left to the inevitable fate of being easily beaten by cooler 
and keener, though perchance less endowed, intellectual opponents. 
To conclude this head, nothing is recreative that does not naturally 
lead to repose. That is a simple rule to remember, and still 
simpler to act upon. When anyone feels, by a few observations, 
that anything he does, be it ever so pleasant, interferes with his 
natural repose, let him be assured that, whatever pig he may have 
caught by the ear, that pig’s name is neither Health nor Recreation. 

Fourthly, whatever is rendered automatic in mind or act is not 
recreative and is not conducive to health. Automatism long con- 
tinued becomes, in fact, a form of slavery, makes the mind fretful 
until the automatic process is carried out in due time and order, and 
thereby makes both body and mind fidgety, so that rest is not 
obtained in a regular and systematic way. For aged persons auto- 
matic amusements are, it is true, less harmful than for the young, 
but I have no doubt that even the aged are far more benefited by 
the pleasures of changing recreations than by any orderly and syste- 
matic recurrence of one particular pleasure. Variation prevents 
undue pressure and wear on a single centre or set of nervous 
centres ; it also prevents the sense of periodical restlessness until 
something to be done is done, and so it conserves the life. 

Some nominal recreations of a physical kind are, under all con- 
ditions, so extreme that they ought to be tabooed by all sensible and 
civilised people at all periods of life. At the top of the list of 
these bad physical exercises I place football. This game, in some 
modes of playing it, is the cause of more physical mischief than I 
can describe. To say nothing of the immediate injuries that occur 
from it by falls, sprains, kicks and concussions, broken bones, dis- 
locations, broken shins, and other visible accidents, there are others 
of a less obvious kind, which are sometimes still more disastrous. 
Hernia, or rupture, is one of these disasters; varicose veins is 
another ; and disease of the heart from pure over-strain is a third. 
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One of the finest built youths I have ever seen, who came directly 
under my own observation, was for two years entirely disabled owing 
to the excessive action of the heart induced by his becoming a 
champion at football, and he escaped well to recover at all. The 
weak often do not recover perfectly at any time. 

This is not recreation, but destruction ; and how it is that in the 
present day of enlightenment there can be found masters of schools 
who encourage the worst forms of such a savage, damaging, right- 
down insane pastime is one of the wonders of the day. 

Middle-aged men and men past that period do not, as a rule, 
play at football, but lately they have taken, in vacation time, to a re- 
creation which is to them almost as bad, and that is climbing. At 
home a man may find the second flight of stairs up to bed as much 
as he cares to do in the way of ascending; but in autumn, after ten 
or eleven months’ hard work, he thinks he must invigorate himself 
by climbing a mountain that has become celebrated for its difficulty. 
He thereupon buys an “ alpenstock ”—I think that is the right word— 
and up the mountain he goes as far as he can blow. Perhaps he does 
what he wished to do and gets down again, and then he wonders 
why he is worse for the effort! why his breathing is so embarrassed, 
and why he should feel so much older; while his friends wonder 
that he, who was climbing Swiss mountains a few months ago, should 
have died so suddenly—such a healthy-looking man, so active, and 
only, after all, in his prime. His friends would not wonder if they 
knew the strain which he, already inelastic and incapable of strain, 
had passed through in his great effort. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have etched on a window-pane,— 


Fain would I climb, but fear lest I should fall ; 


and his queen is said to have added,— 
If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all. 


It would not be bad practice for every middle-aged man who is 
ambitious to climb a mountain before he dies to ask his physician 
whether, if he climbed at all, his heart would fail him or let him 
down low beyond recall. 

In my previous essay I referred to the fact that amusements 
such as chess, which call for mental effort, cease to be recreative so 
soon as they degenerate into hard mental labour and leave impres- 
sions firmly fixed on the mind. I named chess because I believe 
that of all games it calls forth the largest share of mental labour, 
and that it easily ceases to become a recreation. At the same time, 
I have nothing but good to say of it when it is resorted to on occasion 
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without imposing upon the player any great tension or mental strain( 
I think it is, in moderate taste of it, a very fine mental exercise, 
which mixes well both with physical and mental work, and which is 
thus, in the purest sense of the term, recreative. And so of other 
similar mental sports which involve no chance or stake. 

Nay, in games of chance themselves, such as cards, I see nothing 
but good recreation when the stake, which is their sting, is ex- 
tracted from them. Whist, as a study of proportion in numbers, 
is a fine mental exercise,—a mental kaleidoscope full of pleasant sur- 
prise and wonder,—while those games which depend partly upon 
chance and partly upon skill, such as billiards, combine in their legi- 
timate application a mixture of mental and physical exercise, which 
is excellently recreative and healthy when healthily pursued. The 
only objection to these games that can be raised against them is 
their easy degeneration from recreation and health into labour, and 
worry, and weariness, and disease. 

Let me pass from these considerations to those which seline to 
the amusements that are demanded in our present modes of life. 
I see by the public comments on my last paper that an inference 
is being drawn that I am unfavourable to all recreation. Nothing 
could be more incorrect. True recreation is, in my opinion, one of 
the grand necessities for health during every stage of rational life. It 
is part of my experience, indeed, that whenever anyone cannot 
indulge in recreation,—when anyone is so busy with work that 
recreation seems to be a bore, or so depressed or dull that recreation 
becomes a penalty,—then any man, woman, youth, or child, is in 
danger. It is, in all such examples, ten chances to one that the 
person so circumstanced is suffering from some physical malady, 
which is in turn affecting and enfeebling the mental powers. 

My objections are all directed against false notions of recreation, 
against prodigal expenditure of time and labour in assumed pleasures 
or pastimes which wear out the body and mind instead of recreating 
the one and refreshing the other. 

So I am led to ask, What are true and natural recreations? What 
is absolutely necessary in the way of recreation for persons of dif- 
ferent ages, different stations, and different modes of life ? 

Let us first consider the subject in relation to the early periods of 
life. 

In England now the whole of the youth of the kingdom is under 
educational control. The institution of universal education a few 
years ago marks an epoch in the national history. Magna Charta 
was not a nobler page. In the Board schools the minds of the 
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young of all the masses are turned towards what is good or bad, 
and as in them the example of the high-class voluntary schools will 
probably be largely followed, we may fairly assume that we have, 
through the young, the recreation as well as the learning of the 
nation fairly in hand, and with this realisation of power we should 
assume that recreation ought, in fact, to become a real part of the 
educational programme. 

We ought, in other words, to make the subject of recreation a 
scientific study, so that natural recreative delights might be put on 
the proper line for serving health. 

Viewing the subject in this sense of it, I should place music as 
the primitive of recreative pleasures. It proves itself first by its spon- 
taneity. We mark that our children are well and happy when they 
can sing. We see men and women gathered together, and find the 
height of mirth and happiness when somebody gives a song or a 
tune. In the most refined society music is the joy of life; in the 
lowest dens, men hardly above animals, when they meet to be amused, 
sing. It may be that in all these positions the music is very bad, 
but it is there, and it extends through creation. 

Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings. 
In a word, this music is an element of nature. It fills the universe; 
it fills the microcosm of the universe—the human soul. 

Here, therefore, is the first recreation to be scientifically studied. 
Make a nation a musical nation, and think how you have harmonised 
it socially, morally, healthfully. We cannot begin to teach this 
recreation too early or too soundly. 

We ought to begin by making the learning of notes in succession 
—the scale of musical sounds—coincident with the learning of the 
alphabet. The one could be taught just as easily as the other, and 
would be retained as readily, perhaps more agreeably. Next, the 
intervals should be taught in a simple but careful way, so that melody 
may be acquired and the art of sight-singing laid. From this 
elementary basis should follow the simplest forms of time, after 
which a plain melody could be read with as much ease as the reading 
of the first story-book. Simple part songs, leading to endless delight, 
would succeed in exercise, and a true and natural language in sweet 
sounds would be the property, in one generation, of all the nation. 

The system of teaching the very young useful information from 
the study of natural objects, in the midst of recreative enjoyments,— 
not in fixed attitudes on hard seats for hours at a time,—is another 
blending of recreation and work which would tend in the most excel- 
lent manner to that equalisation of work and play which would be the 
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summum bonum of happiness. The Kindergarten is an admirable 
blending of this kind, and is worthy, in our English life, of general 
imitation. I am myself no slavish admirer of German acquirements ; 
I do not believe that every Fraulein who pretends to teach music is 
a great musician, or better than those who are to the manner born. 
I do not believe that every German professor is a philosopher, or 
that every miserable second-hand English pedant who can play on 
no other instrument than the German flute should be allowed to pipe 
down all native talent as it exists now, and as it has existed in such 
masters as Faraday, Davy, Locke, Hume, Bacon, Shakespeare, and 
the hardly mortal Newton. But it is nevertheless true that in mode 
of education the Germans can teach us many things, and in the 
Kindergarten they have set a lesson which we may with much advan- 
tage learn and practise. 

Together with these recreations I should place dancing as another 
recreation for the young; by which I mean not mere set dancing 
after the form of high-class, high-company quadrille alone, but good, 
graceful dancing in figures as varied as the changing sky. There 
are a number of good old English dances which deserve to be re- 
introduced for this purpose of recreation. A clever schoolmaster 
could write a school book on dancing that would be a fortune to 
himself and a source of happiness to all who practically studied it. 

After dancing I should put forward for the young of both sexes the 
process of drill and gymnastic exercises. Swimming as a recreation 
should, with proper care and encouragement, be taught to both 
sexes. Swimming has a double, nay, a treble, purpose: it teaches a 
very useful and necessary accomplishment ; it is a good exercise, 
expanding the chest and giving play to the limbs ; and it encourages 
cleanliness, for a good swimmer learns to like the sensation of a 
clean superficies of the body. To that veteran sanitarian Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, whose introduction of the half-time system into factory 
life places him amongst the great liberators from practical slavery, 
this last advantage of swimming would probably seem on the whole 
the most healthful. 

For recreation out-of-doors, for boys and girls, there is nothing finer 
in winter than skating, nor for boys has there ever been invented a finer 
summer exercise than English cricket. ‘The founder of the Olympian 
games deserves 2 monument not half as high as the inventor of 
that immortal game with the ball, and the bat, and the wicket. It has 
lost in gracefulness, in healthfulness, and, I think, in skill, of late 
years, by the introduction of the somewhat animal exhibition of 
swift and round bowling ; but it is recovering from that insanity, and 
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I hope it will retain the first place amongst the outdoor games of 
English boys and men wherever they may go. 

There are some gentler games which are good for both sexes out- 
of-doors. Since its introduction, the game of croquet has been of 
immense benefit to the health of girls and women. It has taken 
them out of the house, and encouraged them to activity in pure 
atmospheres. Badminton and lawn tennis have the same good 
influences. 

There is another game which ought to belong to women as well as 
men, which is also singularly good, and which should be reintroduced 
into every village in England. I mean the old English game of bowls. 
There is no game that calls forth better or more healthful exercise. 
It calls for skill, it brings every muscle into play, and it does not sud- 
denly exhaust by single and violent paroxysms of effort. It encourages 
repose, and, as Martin Luther thought, it helps digestion. 

If we could teach our young to sing harmoniously, and know the 
language of sweet sounds ; if we could teach them the music of motion 
in the dance; if we could make them float and move gracefully in the 
water; and if we could let them recreate in such gambols as I have 
named, bringing the members of both sexes as often as possible 
together in innocent and recreative enjoyment,—we should indeed give 
health ; we should indeed make a new people, born to health and all 
its blessedness. Why should we not? We have all the means at 
our command. We want only the will. 


We can deal with the young easily now, if we like, in respect to 

recreations, and can mould them as we please. But what of those in- 
dustrial and agricultural classes, the millions of workers whose minds 
are formed, and who wait, and waste, and strive, and still wait ? 
. I put forward the Greek model of recreative life in my former 
paper as perfect, in its way, in producing an ephemeral type of 
perfected physical form and beauty. I have been reminded over 
and over again, since then, that this perfected people nevertheless 
fell; fell an easy prey to barbarous encroachment ; fell, says one of 
my learned critics, like ripe apples from a fruitful tree. 

. Itis true; and they would fall again under the same conditions. 
Yet their fate none the less forcibly illustrates my argument. They 
proved at least what could be done by a section of a great community. 
Their fate proved no failure in the matter of accomplishment, but a 
failure in the foundation on which the accomplishment was laid; and 
that same fate might easily be ours. That is the fate we have to 
avoid, and the avoidance of it consists in making the causes of the 
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attainments of the favoured minority extend, in some fair proportion, 
if not in perfection, to the whole of our population. If we would 
live by perfected knowledge, we must, if I may so say, pin every 
man to the earth by it. Then there will be a foundation, solid, and 
unshifting, and satisfied. 

Here, therefore, is the problem. How shall we diffuse recreative 
pleasures amongst the masses ? 

I have been a great deal amongst these masses. Two public 
inquiries which I have had in hand relating to the health of these 
masses have led me into their own centres of life, and to diagnose, 
with that knowledge which comes from a life of experience in 
diagnosis, their physical condition; and the fact I have learned—I 
am not speaking on matter of opinion at all, but of fact—is that the 
first step to take will be to reduce their hours of labour. I am quite 
sure that by such reduction they would do more work, and that soon 
they would do happily in eight hours what they languidly do now 
in ten. This effected, the next step is to improve their recreative 
opportunities, by clearing away the loathsome temptations which 
beset them in every step of their course ; by making sin an expensive 
luxury ; and, by introducing such pleasures as are harmless and 
truly recreative. 

All those recreations to which I have referred above came in to 
our aid here, with others fitter for men. The music class? Yes. The 
dancing class? Yes. The swimming bath? Yes. Cricket, bowls, 
croquet, drill, the gymnasium? Yes. And to these I would add still 
other sources of enjoyment ; museums for them to enter whenever 
they have time ; free galleries of artistic beauty ; an improved stage ; 
a very flood of good and wholesome literature; and, colleges in 
which subjects of advanced knowledge and thought may not be 
debated, but taught to them secundum artem. 

I do not think that these improvements are out of the range of 
accomplishment, any more than are the means for the advanced 
recreative education of the young. We have all the appliances. It 
is will alone that is needed. 

The six millions of the domestic class of this country—the women 
of the household—will not be left behind, for their fate follows the 
fate of the rest, or marches with it. They are married to their fate, 
and the tie isa close one. But I need not specially discuss it ; it is 
included in what has been, and in what remains to be, said. 

We come at last to the recreations of that minority—less than two 
millions in all—which forms the governing and commanding mental 
force of the country, the headship of the whole. In this minority, 
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— including in it the commercial as well as the professional classes— 
ought to be found the nearest approach to the perfection of recrea- 
tive enjoyment, and of all the health that springs from such enjoy- 
ment. There cannot be a doubt that the health of this minority is 
higher than that of the majority, and that its mortality is relatively 
lower. This is, however, due rather to protection from direct de- 
pressing causes,—such as actual want, privation, worry, and care,— 
than to affirmative good arising from judicious methods of re- 
creative pursuit. If, indeed, we survey the whole field of recreation 
amongst these more favoured classes, the inference to be obtained 
is that their relaxations and pleasures are, on the whole, detri- 
mental to health, The pleasures include, amongst the most 
prominent evils, late hours; too free indulgence in rich and in- 
digestible foods ; indulgence in stimulants and narcotics ; a great 
deal of chance play ; attention to many so-called artistic delights 
which are neither chastening nor ennobling in character; participation 
in feats of mere animal strength—few of dexterity, and none which 
are specially invigorating either to soul or body; the perusal of a 
literature which is not of the highest class ; and, the encouragement 
of a drama which, abused most unjustly for its sensational common- 
ness, is never systematically supported in the sustainment of its 
nobler purposes, set forth by its grandest representative, “to show 
Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time its form and pressure.” 

We look round in despair, in short, to find a recreation for the 
favoured few that is healthy in itself, or that, being healthy, is con- 
ducted healthily. But the favoured classes are they that should set the 
example to the rest of the community; and to them is it most urgent 
to appeal, that they may introduce such reforms as shall be the 
examples for the many. 

The examples are not different from those suggested for 
the younger and the poorer sections of the community, though 
they may be supplemented by others which the less wealthy could 
not afford, to the great advantage of trade and commercial activity. 
Riding on horseback,—riding through the whole of our beautiful 
country, until all its lovely scenery is appreciated, and the people of 
different parts of it are known,—is one of the recreations for both sexes 
of the wealthy which would advance their own health, increase their 
knowledge, and encourage a most useful and fair expenditure of the 
good things with which they are blessed beyond their fellow-country- 
men. This is one detail, and I had others in my mind if time and 
space permitted me to write them. 


BENJAMIN W, RICHARDSON, 

















THE CLAIMS OF GREECE. 


PROPOSE to review the relations of England and Greece, since 

the revolt of the Greek people against the Turkish domination 
in 1821. The story has never, so far as I am aware, been put 
together as a whole. It is not one which reflects much credit upon 
this country. I shall have to show how some Englishmen helped, 
and how some robbed, the Greek by the wayside, in his struggle 
towards the liberation of his country ; and we shall not fail to ob- 
serve how from first to last the policy of the Protecting Powers has 
wavered at the dictation of intrigue or of supposed self-interest, nor 
must we hesitate to consider the character and conduct of the 
monarchy which the Powers forced upon the Greek people. It will, 
I think, be manifest that the sacrifices which have been made have 
been made exclusively by that people, and that their cause and their 
claims have been the cause and the claims of liberty, of enlighten- 
ment, of better government, of civilisation ; and, further, that their 
cause has been throughout, and is at present, distinctly harmonious 
with the real and enduring interests of this country. 

We must remember what the Greeks were prior to the insurrec- 
tion. It is not necessary to say much upon the subject of race. 
They have, however, a better right to be regarded as the descendants 
and heirs of the Greeks of antiquity than we have with reference to 
the ancient Britons. They inhabit the same land, and in that matter 
it may be said their position is no better than ours. But the re- 
semblance of modern Greek to the language of Homer, of Plato, 
and of Socrates is close and trustworthy. No other people of 
Europe can exhibit a transmission of language so remarkable. They 
are substantially of the same race as that which lived under the 
Roman Empire of the East, and to this day they have retained the 
literary and maritime activity which distinguished the ancient people 
of Greece. They have adhered to the religion of that Empire in 
spite of their long servitude to masters who have never scrupled to 
take the sword as a chief instrument of conversion. What the 
Turkish Government was in Greece sixty years ago almost surpasses 
the imagination of those whose ideas are based upon any experience 
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of the present generation. I do not pretend that the Greeks of that 
period maintained the high character and the intellectual attributes 
of their race. When they beheld marbles upon which the genius of 
Greek sculptors had been expended, and which it had made of 
priceless value as art models of the world—when they saw these 
gems from. Pentelicus splintered to build Turkish cow-sheds, or burnt 
to make lime, I do not say that the blood of the Greek peasant 
boiled with patriotic anger. Ages of oppression had worn down 
the high temper of the race. They lived because their masters 
needed the produce of their labour. Their intellect was expended 
in devices for concealing from the oppressor some little reward for 
the sweat of their brows. Their lives, their little ones, were forfeit 
at the will of any Turkish master who was nearest to them. In the 
depth of their degradation and poverty, they clung to their religion 
as their only solace ; and not unnaturally, many of the accessories 
and practices of that religion afforded evidence of the debasement 
of mind of those whose chief happiness and support was found in 
its ministrations. They consented—how deep must have been their 
abasement !—to pay a tribute of their own flesh and blood ; to give 
some of their children that these infants might be brought up in their 
masters’ service. 

At last the time arrived when their manhood stirred within them, 
and the cry went forth: “We will be free!” The struggle was 
fearful. Patriotism, despair, the martyr-spirit of religion, the pent- 
up anguish of long years, the rage engendered in the hearts of 
victims of tyranny and lust, fought against numbers, organisation, 
wealth, and the prestige of power and might. Most tragic of all 
the events of that struggle, and most illustrative of the character of 
Turkish power, was the fate that fell on Scio, perhaps the loveliest 
island in the Greek A®gean. In the year when this cry arose, 1821, 
Scio held a population variously estimated at a number between 
110,000 and 120,000, of whom about 2,000 were Turks. In Turkish 
hands, the island had become famous for the production of gum- 
mastic, which is the foundation of so many Turkish sweetmeats, that 
well known as “rahat-lakoum” among the number. Perhaps it 
was for this reason that Scio was always held to be the property 
of the principal Sultana, sweetmeats being regarded in Turkey as 
paraphernalia of the harem. The people were mild and peace- 
loving ; too much within reach of the forces of the Porte to be more 
than deeply anxious and excited concerning the news of the revolu- 
tion. They had a sort of local self-government, such as Turkey 
has ever been willing to permit so long as the reality of power 
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remained with the Osmanlis. This inoffensive, unresisting population 
appeared to the Turkish commanders to offer an opportunity for 
displaying an “example,” such as in our time was afforded in the 
massacres of Batak and other Bulgarian towns. A mob of people, 
insurgents from the neighbouring island of Samos, had landed, and, 
with very little or no help from the Sciotes, were ineffectually at- 
tacking the Turkish citadel, when the resolution to make an example 
of Scio was formed in Constantinople. The Turkish Capitan Pasha, 
with six-and-forty ships loaded with 7,000 Mussulman troops, bore 
down upon the island. The troops landed, and the mob of Samians 
were at once driven out of Scio. But the Capitan Pasha had a 
further and a dreadful purpose. Thousands of the people of the 
island had fled with terror into the interior upon hearing the noise 
of war. These the Turks lured back to their homes, and obtained 
the voices of the Austrian and French Consuls as pledges of their 
sincerity. But no sooner had this ruse succeeded than the Turkish 
troops were directed to march throughout the island, and to mark 
it everywhere with the red hand of Mussulman vengeance. They 
were aided by a rabble of ruffians, who, hearing of the Sultan’s pur- 
pose, had, like vultures, collected upon the adjacent coast of Asia 
Minor. Regulars and irregulars revelled in lust and murder. They 
ravished, they tortured, they cut, they fired, they killed with every 
conceivable horror. These demons spared no living creature in 
human form ; they slaughtered even the wretched beings whom the 
plague of leprosy had forced into isolation. All accounts agree 
that in those spring days of 1821, when Scio is a paradise of nature, 
this most awful crime resulted in the murder of more than 20,000 
people ; that more than 45,000 of those remaining were passed into 
slavery ; and that of the residue so many were dispersed, that of the 
population of Scio none but the Turks were left alive upon the 
island. 

The fight for liberty, for all that ennobles existence, continued 
upon the main-land, and a few of the more elevated minds in 
England were deeply touched when incidents of the struggle were 
narrated. The Greeks had always looked to England for moral and 
material aid. Save England and Russia, there were then none likely 
to help them. They could expect no sympathy from the Catholic 
countries of Europe, for between the Eastern and the Latin Churches 
of Christendom there existed something very like hatred. Greek 
merchants had found that in trading in the West it was to their 
advantage to appear disguised as Turks. With Russia, they had the 
tie of a common ritual. But Russia had little affinity with their 
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ideas of liberty, and on their side existed the fear of absorption by 
Russia, from which in our times they have been released by the pre- 
cedence which the Pan-Slavist idea has obtained over that of religious 
re-union. Greek nationality has now become thoroughly distin- 
guished from Greek Christianity. I think the first public action taken 
in England with reference to Greece was that of the 28th February, 
1823, when the late Mr. Joseph Hume, Dr. Bowring, and others 
assembled at the “Crown and Anchor” tavern, and adopted a 
resolution “ That a Committee should be formed, to meet from time 
to time, in order to consider of the best means of promoting the 
cause of the Greeks.” To that Committee Lord Byron lent the fire 
of his genius, and Mr. David Ricardo the lucid light of his great in- 
tellect ; Mr. Joseph Hume and Dr. Bowring were included among 
its members. Soon afterwards commenced the painful history of 
Greek indebtedness. If there is discredit in that history on the side 
of Greece, there is no honour belonging to England or to the United 
States. If the Greeks have been dishonest, they can plead that they 
fell among thieves. The infant State sought money to be expended 
upon the noblest and the best object for which wealth can be accumu- 
lated—the attainment of independence—and it was dealt with even 
by some who were professing friends, as if it were an infant spendthrift 
who had resorted to usurers to supply money for the most vicious 
expenditure. Upon this pitiful subject I shall refer only to the 
columns of the Zimes, and to the remonstrances of the Greek 
deputies who were charged with watching the interests of the Provi- 
sional Government of Greece. In this narration it will be necessary 
to include the years 1824-26, and afterwards, in regard to the 
political circumstances of the time, to revert to the policy of Mr. 
Canning in the year 1824. The Greek Loans of 1824 and 1825 were 
raised in England at an average price of about 59 for £100. On 
September 5, 1826, it was stated by the Zimes that “of nearly 
£1,200,000, the produce of one of these loans, it appears that the 
whole which ever reached the shores of Greece consisted of three 
sums, viz.: £182,400, £13,300, £3,300 ; total £209,000. Frigates 
were built, or ordered to be built, in America, at a charge of 
£155,000, but no further account is given of them. For the steam- 
frigates and other expenses of Lord Cochrane’s expedition, £4 160,000 
is debited to the country ; but machinations and machinery are 
different things, it would appear ; so there stands another item unac- 
counted for.” On the 12th, the same journal said: “It is well 
known and agreed on all hands, that, through some cruel fatality or 
disgusting perfidy, the unfortunate Greeks never derived one penny- 
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worth of advantage from either description of the above ships of 
war.” The Greek deputies seem to have been honest men. Believing 
it to be for the advantage of their country, they permitted the 
manipulation of the proceeds of the loans to pass out of their hands, 
and when they saw the garrison of Missolonghi forced to surrender 
after four years’ heroic resistance—Missolonghi might have been 
relieved had these vessels been ready—they were earnest in protes- 
tations to the foreign “‘ friends of Greece.” They wrote a complain- 
ing letter, published in the Zimes of October 24, 1826, in which 
they asked, “Will it be credited that it was left to one engineer 
to prepare the engines and machinery for six vessels, which 
were to be got ready for sea within two months and a half, 
and that the engineer charged with this service on behalf of 
Greece should be one who is employed by, and has for a long 
time since had a son at Alexandria in the pay of, the Pasha of 
Egypt?” They protested against the payments to this engineer. 
They held to the contractors the following language :—“ We will not 
give our sanction to the moneys you have so improvidently, and, as 
we consider, so improperly expended. You cannot have believed— 
it is impossible for anyone to believe—that the delay on the part of 
Mr. Galloway has been unintentional. Whether it had its origin in his 
employment for our great enemy, the Pasha of Egypt (an employ- 
ment, by-the-by, which was fully known when you gave him the 
order), or in any other cause, or whether any other parties have been 
desirous of delay, we have not the means of deciding ; but that the 
procrastination has been the result of design, we cannot doubt.” 

In accounts of the loans, there actually appeared considerable 
charges for re-purchases of stock from English “ friends of Greece” 
who clamoured to be relieved of their losses when the stock fell 
to a discount. The Zimes dealt unsparingly with those “friends 
of Greece.” “ Alas! poor Greece,” said the Zimes, “she has had 
many such friends in England, and it is owing to their friendship 
that she has not yet struggled into a state of liberty.” “The Greek 
cause has been betrayed; it would have triumphed ere now but for 
England and the English Stock Exchange!” Byron had died at 
Missolonghi before this first disgrace in connection with Greece fell 
upon England. But even he could hardly have used stronger or more 
sarcastic language than was employed by the Zimes. “We had 
thought,” said the Zimes, on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1826, “that the 
conduct of our own countrymen in the preparation of steamboats to 
aid liberty and Greece could not have met witha parallel in the most 
jobbing and selfish nation in the world; but we find that our friend 
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Jonathan has not only come up with us, but left us far behind, in the 
affair of his two frigates.” The sickening account—how the frigates 
were built of bad wood—is given—how one was sold at less than one- 
third of the sum charged to provide equipment for the other; all is set 
down in very plain English, and the conclusion is that, “when at last 
the poor deputies, in order to get one of their frigates at the price 
which might have furnished nearly a fleet, were obliged to refer their 
rights to arbitration, the Hon. Judge Platt and his two fellow- 
arbitrators claimed 4,500 dollars for their labour.” Then, towards 
the close of 1826, it was rumoured that the European Sovereigns 
were about to give their patronage to Greece, and the Zimes wrote 
the following malediction upon “knaves in this country,” violent 
as that which is graven inside the gateway of the Acropolis :— 
“May the money of which they [the Greeks] have been robbed 
bring a curse upon those who possess it! May no Englishman ever 
repeat their names but with a shudder! May the plunder, if it 
shall descend by testament, or bequest, to undisgraced offspring or 
relations of those who now hold it from warriors fighting for freedom, 
corrupt all the other property which they shall bequeath or devise ! 
May the seed of those that have plundered the Greeks and retain the 
unholy prey, beg their bread, and may each of them find in every 
bosom at which he would knock, a heart as callous as that of the 
supplicant’s own father !” 

Now I have nearly done with the matter of these Loans, and I 
am confident that, reviewing these circumstances, and weighing fairly 
the financial ability of Greece, this is a case in which any court of 
equity would grant borrowers some considerable measure of relief. 
But instead of a plain acknowledgment of these unpleasant facts, it 
has been, with rare exceptions, the habit of the English Press for 
fifty years to pour undeserved odium upon the Greeks. Would not 
his wrinkled face have shrivelled with shame, if anyone had laid this 
information on the table of Mr. Punch, when that critic, who is never 
consciously unjust, propounded in 1863 the following conundrum, 
@ propos of a fresh demonstration on the part of the Greeks of their 
undying confidence in the sympathy and sentiments of England :— 


** Spell in five letters, ‘ bully, bilk, and sneak, 
Repudiator, trickster ’—read it . . . ‘Greek.’” 


I must do Mr. Punch the justice to say that the Zimes had changed. 
A generation had grown up which knew nothing of the Zimes of 
1826, and so it happened that the Zimes of 1863 could find in 
Englishmen “beneficent creditors ” of Greece, and could commence 
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a tirade upon that country by asking—“ Why should not Greeks, in 
becoming ‘ Hellenes,’ become also honest men?” 

There have been true and noble friends of Greece among 
Englishmen, and time has not dimmed the lustre nor effaced the 
gratitude which belongs to the honoured name of Mr. Canning. 
His first act of authority in aid of Greece was the recognition of the 
Greeks as belligerents in 1823. There is not much of substance in 
such an act, but still it implies something of the nature of moral 
support; it is an admission that those whose belligerent right is 
acknowledged have a reasonable hope of success. In August, 1824, 
Mr. Canning was the Foreign Minister of this country ; and when, in 
that year, he received a letter from the Provisional Government of 
Greece entreating England to defend Greece, not only against 
Turkey, but from all designs on the part of Russia unfavourable to 
her independence, he pledged himself tnat Great Britain would 
assume the office of mediator upon obtaining the assent of the 
Porte. That, as Mr. Gladstone has said, was the first actual recog- 
nition of the resurrection of the Greek State. In the following year, 
the troops of the Pasha of Egypt were ravaging the Peloponnesos, 
and the wretched people of Greece implored the protection of 
the English. Canning’s difficulties were manifold. He had to 
defeat the insincerity of Russia ; he had to conquer the force of the 
Porte ; he had to study the jealous susceptibilities of France. Russia 
sought to make Greece independent, but did not wish to see her 
strong ; indeed, there was a Russian proposal to divide Greece into 
three independent States. When Russian policy has been selfish 
south of the Danube, it has sought to free the Christian populations 
from the Porte, but to hold them in dependence upon Russian 
protection by imposing a condition of weakness and inability to 
stand alone. It was the great merit of Mr. Canning’s diplomacy 
that he brought these divergent aims to one end—the welfare of 
Greece—and that the union of the three Powers for the protection of 
the infant State was in reality his handiwork. He died in 1827, and 
was succeeded by English Ministers who had less ardent desire for 
the liberation of Greece. The battle of Navarino was fought, and 
the English King was advised to refer to it in his speech from the 
throne as an “untoward event.” But circumstances were tending to 
the liberation of Greece. In March 1829, the Powers met in conference 
in London and agreed to the following Protocol :— 

1. Greece shall remain under the suzerainty of the Porte, to 
which it shall pay tribute ; and shall be governed by an hereditary 
Christian prince, who must not be a member of any of the reigning 
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families of the allied Powers. The first election shall be made by. 
the three Powers and the Porte in common accord. 

2. The northern frontier of Greece shall extend from the Gulf of 
Volo to the Gulf of Arta; the island of Eubcea and the Cyclades to 
belong to Greece. 

That Protocol would never have borne the signature of England 
had Mr. Canning been alive and in power, and it was not destined 
to endure. The Russian army crossed the Balkans, and for the first 
time captured Adrianople. In that city, the conquerors signed a treaty 
with the Sultan on September 14, 1829, of which the roth Article 
contained the acknowledgment of Greek independence. Mr. Glad- 
stone, of all English statesmen since Canning the best friend of 
Greece and of the Greeks, has said of that Article that it is “the 
international charter of the independent existence of Greece.” 

No sooner, however, was that treaty concluded, than the ambas- 
sadors of the Powers in London again went into conference. They 
had agreed in 1828 that Greece should have hereditary monarchy, 
having no confidence in the vitality of the form of Government of 
which Capo d’Istria was the head’; and on February 3, 1830, they 
put their hands to another Protocol, giving absolute independence 
to Greece, with a rather less favourable boundary line on the north, 
and in a second Protocol on the same day the Powers requested 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg to accept the throne. Leopold was 
well acquainted with Capo d’Istria, and was very anxious to be King 
of Greece. The death of his wife, the Princess Charlotte, had ter- 
minated his expectation of a career analogous to that which Prince 
Albert subsequently filled with so much credit to himself and advan- 
tage to the nation. The health of the King (George IV.) and of his 
Majesty’s brother, who was afterwards William IV., led some of 
Leopold’s friends to think that he had better await his prospect ot 
being appointed Prince Regent of England, during the minority of 
Queen Victoria ; but there can be no doubt whatever that he himself 
was anxious to go to Athens. Leopold was in full and constant 
communication with the Greeks, and in the most moderate form in 
which he could express their demand for a more complete national 
union, he told the British Foreign Secretary (Lord Aberdeen), on 
January 30, 1830,' that he was not inclined to accept the offer of 
the throne, unless the Powers were ready to add Candia to the 
territory already granted. Lord Aberdeen knew the Prince’s incli- 
nation to the throne, and somewhat curtly refused to entertain the 
suggestion. The Prince never renewed his claim to Crete. He 

! Memoirs of Baron Stockmar, Vol, I. 
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begged hard for a better frontier on the north, but had never the courage 
' to indicate in writing the most proper boundary—the mountain 
limits of Thessaly and Epirus. Capo d’Istria was naturally anxious 
to remain chief of the Greek State, and he pressed the cautious 
Prince with demands, and inspired him with fears in every direction. 
In this correspondence it is easy to see that Leopold’s character 
had no element of daring. George IV. nicknamed him “ JZ 
Le Marquis Peu-a-peu,” and while with anxious words—he rarely 
expressed himself in writing—he engaged Ministers and ambassadors 
in London, Capo d'Istria was telling him that his religion, his 
foreign nationality, his empty-handedness presented insurmountable 
obstacles to his success in Greece. His complaint of the “ miserable 
way ” in which the frontier had been defined was just, but it met no 
heed. At last Leopold slid out from the negotiation with no increase 
of respect. In reality, his non-acceptance was due to the promptings 
of Capo d’Istria, who had an excusable, though, in the circumstances, 
most imprudent desire to sze the chief place occupied by a native of 
Greece. 

Meanwhile, ideas such as those lately re-affirmed by Lord Salis- 
bury, that with the maintenance of the Turkish Empire was involved 
the advantage of Europe, prevailed with the Powers ; Greece was 
directed to await her monarch; Capo d’Istria was assassinated in 1831, 
and in the following year a prince was found to take the throne of 
Greece in the person of Otho, second son of the King of Bavaria, 
who did not land at the Pirzeus until 1834. Otho had a long but 
inglorious reign. From first to last, the Greeks never accepted with 
contentment the restricted boundaries of their country ; and in 1856, 
their rush into Thessaly and Epirus brought upon them the humilia- 
tion of an English and French occupation of the Pireus. Otho was 
chosen for no special aptitude; for no better reason, perhaps, than 
that he was the only person of princely blood who could be found 
ready to take the position. There does not appear in his conduct 
one trace of high purpose, one touch of regard for the people upon 
whose revenue he was to be a burden, and whose aspirations 
and welfare it was his first duty to observe. During a large part of 
his reign he had as English Minister at Athens a diplomatist than 
whom no more intelligent or more worthy representative has ever 
been sent to Greece. Sir Thomas Wyse was a cautious and careful 
critic of King Otho’s reign, and his judgment upon that monarch 
is certainly the most important I could quote. Sir Thomas said :'— 
“It is melancholy to think what Greece is, and what, under a 
tolerable Government, she might have been. The king came wita 

' Mr. Nassau Senior's Journal, p. 296, 
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absolute power; he had no aristocracy, no old habits, no preju- 
dices to embarrass him. He had a most docile and intelligent popu- 
lation ; and he had a treasury filled by the allies to overflowing. 
But he treated his population just as they had been treated by the 
Turks—as a mere sponge out of which money had to be squeezed. 
He did nothing for them ; he did not advise them, or even encourage 
them to do anything for themselves. He treated them as an appan- 
age to Bavaria, as a country given over to him as a younger son’s 
portion.” Sir Thomas’s niece lived with him during his residence as 
British Minister in Athens. Miss Wyse—a lady of much ability, and, 
as her writings exhibit, of great powers of observation—has recorded 
her opinion of the first King and Queen of Greece. Miss Wyse writes 
of “ the pernicious influence which these two royal personages exer- 
cised over the character and habits of modern Greece. ‘These ‘ trus- 
tees of a nation’ ruled at a period when Greecé was yet young, when 
education was beginning, when everything had to be formed, and 
when the national character, and even the private tendencies of 
individuals known to them so thoroughly in this small kingdom, 
might have been moulded into a very different type. Instead of 
placing before their subjects a high standard of principle, honouring 
virtue and integrity, and rewarding honesty, they permitted, when 
they did not actually sanction, trickery and corruption throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, bestowed their royal favours on 
fawning hypocrites—no matter how blackened their reputations— 
and persecuted men of probity and self-reliance, if they dared to 
show disapproval of their arbitrary rule.” This country of ours is a 
rich country—the wealthiest in the world—and one which, setting 
aside the evil example of wasteful expenditure, could well afford to 
squander eight or ten millions. But what would the people of this 
pre-eminently rich country think if the Sovereign were to squander, 
or to accumulate for his own use, that portion of the revenue? Yet 
this is what King Otho did in a poor State, when that tenth part of 
the revenue which paésed into his coffers was most urgently needed 
for the benefit of Greece. ‘The dethronement of this most unsuitable 
monarch was peculiar. Not very long afterwards I passed some 
months at Athens, and may perhaps be permitted to refer to my own 
notes of the circumstances. “ In the modern history of the Pirzus, 
there have been few scenes more sadly instructive than that which 
terminated the reign of King Otho. Slumbering in a fool’s paradise, 
wherein he beheld himself the future monarch of a new Byzantine 
empire, his heavy wits put to sleep by the unfathomable cunning of 
those about him, King Otho and his queen had started for a royal. 
progress in Peloponnesos. They had scarcely reached the shores 
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of that part of their realm, when the king’s throne was declared 
vacant by a Provisional Assembly in session at Athens. The frigate 
Amelia—her name [that of the queen] the sole vestige of their power 
—quickly conveyed the king and queen to Pirzeus, where a new cap- 
tain, a new Minister of Marine, and the diplomatic representatives of 
England and France awaited their arrival. An angry crowd upon 
the shore warned the king that it was unsafe to land, and the 
next morning his Majesty surrendered the Greek frigate, accepted 
the hospitality of H.M.S. Scy//a, and the Greek throne was free of a 
king who had kept the uneasy seat for twenty-nine years.” ' 

A plébiscite was called, and the result was the election of Prince 
Alfred for king ; some few votes, I believe, were cast for Mr. Glad- 
stone ; ultimately Prince George of Denmark, a school-boy, was 
selected by the Powers and placed in Athens, with the assent, not 
of a piltbiscite, but of the National Assembly. Lord Russell had 
written : “ The King of Greece should be a man of ripe years and 
experience in administration.” It was not the fault of George I. 
that he had neither one nor the other. “ No man,” said Lord 
Halifax, “ chooses a coachman because his father was a coachman 
before him ;”? but in choosing a chief of the Greek State, one to 
whom was to be entrusted perhaps the most difficult political career, 
the only qualification that was anxiously sought by the Protecting 
Powers was that the person selected should be one whose father was 
a king before him. The King of Greece, overcoming by lapse of 
time the difficulty of his tender years, has done well in his high 
position. But he is a Sovereign whose strength is rather in his 
connections than in his achievements. He is brother-in-law of the 
heirs-apparent to the crowns of England and Russia. Shortly after 
King George’s accession, Greece had a peaceful revolution. On 
December 2, 1865, the Second Chamber, entitled the Council of 
State, whose function it was to prepare and revise legislation, was 
abolished by a vote of the Boulé, or House of Representatives, and 
from that time Greece has had but a single Chamber, and is, I 
believe, the solitary example of a constitutional country which is thus 
governed. Following this event, the question of the Greek claim to 
Crete, or Candia, arose again in consequence of insurrection in that 
island. In 1867, Athens was crowded with refugees from Crete, and 
the harbour of Pirzeus was thronged with vessels which eluded, with 
no serious difficulty, the Turkish blockade. The Protecting Powers, 
however, refused to support the claims of Greece, and the island was 
the scene of a most cruel warfare. 

Crete is as truly Greek as the Isle of Wight is English. Five- 
) From the Levant, by A. Arnold, * Zssay on English Government, by Earl Russell. 
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sixths of the population are Greek ; but the Greek claim is not less 
well founded upon the traditions and position of the island. The 
Greek population of Crete is estimated at not less than 250,000, and 
if ever insurrection had a sound and justifiable basis it is found in 
the heroic struggles which that population has made to be free from 
the dominion of the Turks. Indirectly, these gallant efforts have 
been frustrated by the British people, who, with credulous cupidity, 
have given the Sultan, upon the worthless security of his bonds, 
money for the purchase of an ironclad fleet which has been a chief 
engine of his power in Crete, and a ready means of repelling the 
action of Greek sympathy upon the main-land and in other islands. 
Crete has been in a chronic state of revolt, and the arguments by 
which Mr. Gladstone and others urged and justified the cession of 
the Ionian Islands could with greater force be applied to Crete. And 
that which may be said for the Greek claim to Crete may be urged 
also in support ofher claim to the provinces of Thessaly and Epirus. 
These three—Crete, Thessaly, and Epirus—were included in ancient 
Greece, and that which I have yet to say relates to the advantage, in 
the interests of peace and progress, for the well-being and happiness 
of their populations, of placing the Greek island and the two pro- 
vinces within the limits of the modern kingdom. 

If the boundary of Greece were thus reformed, it would pass from 
the shore of the Bay of Salonica, along the summit of Mount Olympus 
and the Cambunian range, to Mount Pindus, and thence northward, 
also along the mountains until the source of the river Ergent is 
reached ; and from that point the boundary would follow the course 
of that river to its outfall inthe Adriatic. This would give to Greece 
the entire basin of the Salamyrias river on the east, and, on the west, 
the port and gulf of Valona, together with the left bank of the river 
Ergent. It would restore in the north her ancient and natural 
boundary, and to the longest possible extent it would give that 
which is the best form of boundary, a mountain range. The summit 
of a mountain range has advantages which no other boundary pos- 
sesses. It offers a minimum of inducement to transgression from 
either hand. On the Thessalian side, the population is almost entirely 
Greek. At Volo and at Larissa there are a few Mussulmans, and on 
the Epirote side of the Pindus mountains there are more Mussul- 
mans, but the population is throughout substantially Greek. The 
largest foreign element included would be that of the Albanians on 
the north of Epirus, but these are for the most part Hellenised, and 
in fact Albanians are scattered all over Greece, and are for the most 
part indistinguishable in tongue and in religion from the Greek popu- 
lation. These limits are, however, very different from those which 
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obtained the adhesion of the Congress of Berlin. The Protocols of 
that Congress are almost exclusively limited to matters upon which 
agreement had been attained. The dissensions of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries were exposed only in private conversations of which there is 
no record. For example, it cannot be gathered from these Protocols 
that any one of the Plenipotentiaries ever put forward any proposal 
that Greece should obtain Crete, or that she should have a more ad- 
vantageous frontier on the north than the line of the Salamyrias river 
on the east, and that of the Calamas on the west, thus leaving a part 
of Thessaly and a large part of Epirus still in possession of the Porte. 
Yet it is commonly believed, and with good reason, that M, Wad- 
dington held a just and liberal view of the Greek claims, and would 
have been prepared to join in pressing the Porte to cede the whole 
of the two Hellenic provinces together with the island of Crete. 
When Congress met on the 29th June, the first order of the day was 
the consideration of Article 15 of the Treaty of San Stefano, which was 
as follows :—‘‘ The Sublime Porte engages to apply in the Island of 
Crete the organic law of 1868” [a delusive concession made at the end 
of the war of 1867-68], “ in consideration of the previously expressed 
wishes of the native population. Analogous reforms adapted to local 
needs will likewise be introduced into Epirus, Thessaly, and other 
parts of Turkey in Europe, for which a special constitution is not 
provided in the present deed. Special commissions, in which the 
native population will be largely represented, will in each province 
be entrusted with the task of elaborating the details of the new 
organisation, and the result of their labours will be submitted to the 
Sublime Porte, who will consult the Imperial Government of Russia.” 
This was, perhaps, the most rudely offensive of all the stipulations 
of the Russian Treaty. Not only did it deny Greek claims, but 
it referred the interests of Hellenic populations to the exclusive 
patronage of Russia. In declaring his objections to this Treaty, 
Lord Salisbury made no reference to Crete, and with regard to the 
provinces, he objected only that “the provision, in itself highly com- 
mendable, of improved institutions for the populations of Thessaly 
and Epirus, is accompanied by a condition that the law by which 
they are to be secured shall be framed under the supervision of the 
Russian Government.” In these circumstances, the Congress, on 
June 29, admitted representatives of Greece to make known their 
opinions and wishes to the High Assembly. Most imprudently, 
M. Delyannis opened his communication with vague reference to 
“ aspirations ” of the Greek people, which, however, he took care not 
to define. A greater blunder it would have been almost impossible 
to commit. He should have confined his arguments and his demand 
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to that which he subsequently claimed,—“ the annexation of Candia 
[Crete] and of the provinces bordering on the Kingdom.” He was 
uttering the forcible language of absolute and unquestionable truth in 
stating that such a transfer “ would be the realisation of the firm and 
fixed will of the population of those provinces ;” that it was “in the 
interest of Europe,” and that “as to the capital interest which these 
provinces themselves would find in their annexation, it is generally 
known that for the last half-century they have demanded union with 
Greece.” He directed one short but sharp reproach to the English 
Plenipotentiaries. “Only a few months ago,” said M. Delyannis, 
“one of them (the provinces) could only be pacified upon the formal 
assurance of a great Power that ‘the Hellenic cause should not be 
injured,’ and that this Power itself would state explicitly to the 
Congress that this pacification is owing to its intervention.” He 
pointed to Crete “still in full insurrection,” and to the burden upon 
the Athenian treasury of 30,000 refugees. No case could be more 
complete or conclusive. By every conceivable claim, except that of 
an impossible success, the Cretans had earned their freedom. ‘There 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that this was the conviction of all the 
Plenipotentiaries, including those of England, when they adjourned 
after listening to the statements of the Greek representatives. But 
with the exception of M. Waddington and his colleagues, they were 
not impartial judges ; their minds were prejudiced against the claims 
of Greece. Two of them, those with whom we are most concerned, 
those to whom the honour, as well as the interests, of England had 
been cémmitted, were, at the moment that they listened to the Greek 
claims, engaged in a secret negotiation which had for its primary 
object the attainment from the Sultan of the cession of another 
island—the island of Cyprus. While they were pushing on the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, which was carefully concealed from the 
Congress, how could they devote themselves with justice to an 
impartial consideration of the claims of Greece? It is not stated in 
despatches, but I have no doubt whatever, that one of the argu- 
ments by which Sir Henry Layard obtained the assent of the Sultan 
to that cession, was an assurance that the English Plenipotentiaries 
would not give way to the claim of the Cretan people, and of 
Greece, with regard to Crete. Observe the dates—how, in this matter 
most truly affecting peace and honour, they criminate her Majesty’s 
Ministers. On June 29 the Congress heard the arguments of the 
Greek representatives ; on July 1 Sir Henry Layard obtained the 
signature of the Grand Vizier “to the Convention entered into 
between England and Turkey for the occupation of the Island of 
Cyprus by the former.” But there were one or two points left for 
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Lord Salisbury to arrange, and he and his colleague—I had almost 
said conspirator—had to obtain the assent of the remnant of the 
Cabinet and of the Crown before this dark transaction could be 
regarded as a fait accompli. ‘The formal discussion and decision of 
Greek claims in Congress had been set down for July 4; but when 
that day arrived, “several Plenipotentiaries” (meaning, no doubt, 
those of England and those whom England’s hesitancy withheld from 
action) requested that the Greek question should be deferred fo the 
sitting of the following day. There can be no moral doubt whatever 
that this delay was caused by the desire of the English Plenipo- 
tentiaries to have their own island fully conceded, and the business 
in regard to that cession fully settled, before they paid the price in the 
virtual disregard of Greek claims which was to follow. In this con- 
nection it is not unimportant to observe that, when the Foreign Office 
issued for publication the despatch from Sir Henry Layard dated 
“Therapia, July 1, 1878,” a notice was affixed that the despatch was 
received on July 8. Why was that notice affixed? It was to blind 
the eyes of the people to the fact that Lord Salisbury was acquainted— 
of course, by telegraph—with, and acted upon, the contents of that 
despatch when the Greek claims were dealt with in Congress on 
July 5, the day after the ratification of the Convention with regard to 
Cyprus. I think nothing can, in the way of circumstantial evidence, 
be more conclusive than this, from which it appears that English 
Plenipotentiaries sold the Cretan people back into the hands of Tur- 
key, red with their blood throughout the century, in order to win clan- 
destine possession of Cyprus. Was language ever so profaned, were 
divine attributes ever so taken in vain, as when upon that transaction 
the man who had been the chief party to it inscribed the words 
“peace with honour”? It is quite certain that no power other than 
England held insuperable objections to detaching Crete from the 
possessions of the Porte, and that no objections were, or would have 
been, advanced which the English Plenipotentiaries by a word could 
not have overcome. It was a matter which did not touch the 
interests of any other power; it was a matter in which the naval 
supremacy of England made her will the law of the Congress. 

But having minimised in conversations as much as possible the 
demands which M. Waddington determined to put forward on 
behalf of Greece, he addressed the Congress, and England from that 
moment abandoned to France a position which she had long held, 
and which it was her interest to cherish, as the foremost friend of 
Greece. M. Waddington spoke eloquently in favour of insignificant 
and unsatisfactory proposals ; the representatives of Greece being 
well aware that his ideas had been compressed within the limits of 
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English obligations to the Sultan. He reminded Congress that King 
Leopold of Belgium “ used to consider that Greece could not thrive 
under the territorial conditions imposed upon her—above all, without 
the Gulfs of Arta and of Volo, with the territories adjacent to them, 
and experience has proved the justice of that view.” Prince Leopold’s 
opinion concerning those Gulfs, however, was not expressed half as 
strongly as his conviction that Candia must be given to Greece ; but, 
for reasons which were as yet concealed from M. Waddington, the 
liberation of Crete was not to be mentioned. In the end, M. Wad- 
dington proposed that which it was pre-arranged should be accepted, 
that “the Congress invites the Sublime Porte to arrange with Greece 
for a rectification of frontiers in ‘Thessaly and Epirus, and is of opinion 
that this rectification might follow the valley of the Salamyrias (the 
ancient Peneus) on the side of the A°gean Sea, and that of the Calamas 
on the side of the Ionian Sea.” Further, the Congress expressed con- 
fidence—and the Treaty affirmed—that the Powers would be pre- 
pared to offer their direct mediation to effect a settlement. Lord 
Beaconsfield was equal to the occasion ; he dealt with the Greeks 
of Crete, of Thessaly, of Epirus, as he has always dealt with Christian 
populations of Turkey when he has found their aspirations unsup- 
ported by a great Power. He had secretly pledged himself to 
Russian annexation in Asia; he had Cyprus in his pocket ; after 
struggling against the liberation of Bulgaria, which others saw was 
inevitable, he had acquiesced in the expulsion “ bag and baggage” of 
Turkish authority from that large and rich province ; he had given 
up Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austro-Hungary ; other portions of 
the Turkish empire had been added to Servia, to Montenegro, and 
to Persia; yet, when the most righteous claims of Greece came up for 
consideration, he would only consent to this invitation or “ sugges- 
tion ” to the Porte, and asserted that “an erroneous opinion attributed 
to the Congress the intention to proceed to the partition of a worn- 
out State, and not to strengthen, as the High Assembly has done, an 
ancient Empire which it considers essential to the maintenance of 
peace.” As to the Greeks, whose blood has been constantly shed in 
assertion of their claims, the British Plenipotentiary told them “ that 
States, like individuals, which have a future, are in a position to be 
able to wait.” 

The Congress did no more, and ten days after the Plenipotenti- 
aries had agreed to this “invitation,” the Greek Government addressed 
a request to the Porte to nominate Commissioners, with a view of 
carrying out a rectification of frontier. For a long time the Turkish 
Government offered no acknowledgment. On the znd September, 
1878, the Greek Government repeated the demand, but obtained no 
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satisfactory reply. Then M. Waddington was moved to arouse the 
English Government to a sense of the importance of the resolution 
at which the Congress had arrived. He proposed that the Powers 
should at once offer the direct mediation which had been determined 
upon by the Congress. But the English Government was not pre- 
pared to do this minimum of justice tothe Greeks. Apparently they 
were content with drawing Sir Henry Layard’s attention to the sub- 
ject, and the consequence was, that Mukhtar Pasha was appointed 
at the close of last year as Turkish Commissioner, and a Greek 
Commissioner was also nominated for the rectification of the frontier. 
But Mukhtar Pasha appears to be a master of the arts of preva- 
rication and delay, and the result has been that at present, nearly 
a year after Lord Beaconsfield declared in Congress that the 
frontier of Greece is “a danger and a disaster” as well as ‘‘an 
encouragement to brigandage,” that frontier remains unaltered. 
“The insufficient and imperfect frontier”—the words of Lord 
Beaconsfield—traced in 1831 under the authority of the Conservative 
Government of the Duke of Wellington, in spite of protests and 
warnings uttered at that time, remains unaltered, although it is im- 
possible to maintain truthfully that the rectifications of boundary 
decreed in all other directions by the Congress were in any case 
more absolutely just and needful than the satisfaction of the claims 
of Greece. The Greeks, of course, do not fail to perceive and 
understand to what cause this failure has been due. They see that 
Her Majesty’s Government soothed them before the assembling of 
Congress with fair words which read like promises, and resumed an 
attitude of cold indifference when the terms of peace had been 
arranged to English satisfaction. When we remember that on June 8, 
1878, Lord Salisbury wrote that—“the claims which will un- 
doubtedly be advanced by the Government of Greece in reference to 
some of those provinces will receive the careful consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries, and I doubt not of the representatives of 
other Powers,” and when to that declaration we add Lord Beacons- 
field’s verbal denunciation of the frontier as “imperfect and danger- 
ous,” and again, when we have regard to the resolution adopted by 
the Congress, we cannot acquit Her Majesty’s Government of gross 
neglect of duty and of the political interests of this country, in that 
they did not at once place the strongest diplomatic pressure upon 
the Porte to secure acceptance of the still imperfect, inadequate, 
and insufficient change of border to which, at the close of the 13th 
protocol of the Congress, the Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain set 
their hand and seal. Nine months after that event, our simple-minded 
Chancellor of the Exchequer naively stated the reason why nothing 
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had been done,—why it could be said by Sir Charles Dilke that “he 
believed all the members on the Opposition side of the House 
were convinced that there was no more scandalous failure recorded 
in modern English history than the failure of the Government to 
maintain the claims of Greece.” Sir Stafford Northcote stated, that 
“ the feelings and convictions of the Government were unchanged, 
and that they were most anxious in every way to promote a friendly 
settlement between Greece and the Porte.” But that which the 
circumstances of the case and the decision of the Congress de- 
manded was a just settlement. There is nothing in the past or present 
history of the Porte to lead to the supposition that the Turkish 
Government would hasten to do any such act of justice, nor is it 
reasonable to suppose that an Imperial Government would, out of 
mere friendliness, resign rich territory like that of Thessaly and Epirus. 
The gravamen is, that the British Government, in order to secure ends 
of their own in another direction, but in reality less important for 
the interests of justice and the welfare of mankind, have continued 
to rely upon the “friendly” disposition of the Porte towards the 
claims of Greece. The fact is, that the British people have not, 
either in the Government, or at the Congress, or at the Porte, been 
represented by men who had the slightest sympathy with any natural 
rights of humanity. The Porte is known to be unwilling to give 
up the town of Janina. Well, there is a certain indirect connection 
between Janina and the Porte, but it is not one which can or ought 
to withstand the claims of Greece. Perhaps A’ali Pasha of Janina 
has the distinction of having been the most infamous ruler who has 
ever borne that title, which has been so often and so deeply stained 
with tyranny and bloodshed. It is, I believe, true that his career was 
ended by decapitation beneath that gateway of the Old Seraglio, 
near to the Mosque of St. Sophia, which is known to diplomacy 
as the Sublime Porte. It is the sanguinary fame of A’ali Pasha 
which has made Janina seem to be a Turkish town. Of the popula- 
tion, some are Albanians, and of the Albanians, some are Roman 
Catholics and some are Mahommedans. But Janina is substantially 
Greek, and it may be seen throughout Greece ;—in Athens, in Eubcea, 
almost everywhere—that no people become more readily or more 
thoroughly Hellenised than persons of Albanian race. Of Janina, 
considerably more than half the population is Greek, and the 14,000 
Greeks of Janina represent much more than numerical influence. 
The Zosiméa, or college, of Janina is one of the most important educa- 
tional institutions of the Hellenic people, and if danger of conflict is 
to be avoided, this town must certainly not be left outside Greece. 
The Turks wish to keep all the sea coast opposite Corfu, and to 
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neutralise the advantage and security of the possession of the Gulf 
of Arta by Greece, in retaining the commanding position of Previsa. 
There is one good result which might ensue from their obstinacy—the 
line traced by the Congress may be abandoned in favour of a more 
satisfactory and effectual boundary. The claims of Greece on the north 
are reduced to the least rightful minimum when they are drawn upon 
the boundary of Thessaly and Epirus, commencing with the summit 
of the mountains of the Olympus range, and terminating in the Adri- 
atic at the mouth of the Ergent. The English Government has not 
shown ignorance of the superiority of a mountain border when that 
can be attained in regard to East Roumelia. Lord Salisbury on the 5th 
ult. said that the proposal to fix the boundary of that province “ con- 
siderably in advance of the Balkans on the northern side” had been 
abandoned, and “now it has been decided that as a rule the water- 
shed should be taken.” If the present negotiations between Turkey 
and Greece upon the line drawn in the Congress should fail, there will 
be no cause for regret if that failure should lead to the adoption of 
the far more appropriate boundary which has been already indicated. 

As to Crete, the claim of the people of that unhappy island to be 
annexed to Greece, their proper country, has been active and urgent 
for at least halfa century. Lord Salisbury lately said of Crete that 
“the constitution of the island has been revised in a highly liberal 
sense, and when the revised constitution was passed the inhabitants 
of the island were satisfied with what was done.” We have already 
seen that the liberation of Crete was denied by the Congress be- 
cause it was not demanded by England, and we have seen good 
reason to believe that the English Plenipotentiaries forbore to make 
representations on the subject of Crete, because to do so would have 
jeopardised their scheme with regard to Cyprus. Let us turn for 
another illustration of the subject to the “ Further Correspondence 
respecting the Affairs of Crete,” lately published “by command of 
her Majesty.” In June, 1878, while Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury were, through Sir Henry Layard, bartering the claims of 
Crete in order secretly to get possession of Cyprus, the Cretan popu- 
lation were suffering fearful atrocities from the regular and irregular 
soldiers of the Porte. On July 1st, while the bargain as to Cyprus 
was being concluded with the Sultan, the Provisional Government of 
Crete addressed a letter to her Majesty’s Consul, in which they said: 
“The General Assembly, continuing to await the decision of the 
Congress, still entertains the consolatory hope that the English Go- 
vernment will take the initiative, and will maintain without hesitation 
our indisputable right to union with Greece, our mother country ; a 
right which the Cretan people have gained with their blood and by 
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a thousand sacrifices.” At the time that prayer was uttered, the 
outrages committed by Turks in the island, especially upon women 
and aged men, were so abominable that it was impossible even 
for Sir Henry Layard to disregard them, and they were acknow- 
ledged by him in a communication addressed to the Grand Vizier, in 
which her Majesty’s Ambassador said: “The outrages in question 
appear to have been committed, not by Bashi-bazouks, but by a 
particular battalion of Syrian redif [regulars], recruited in the dis- 
trict of Acre.” These atrocities were not denied by the Porte, but 
they did not move the resolve of the English Plenipotentiaries. When 
the decision of the Congress with regard to Crete reached Athens, it 
“created,” in the words of the British Minister, “ great disappoint- 
ment among all classes.” In the island it was received with dismay. 
The General Assembly informed her Majesty’s Consul “that all its 
hopes for the solution of the Cretan question in a manner conform- 
able to the national aspirations have been miserably falsified in the 
new phase of Eastern affairs. The Cretan people, trusting to con- 
siderations which it is needless to mention, considered that it was 
justified in expecting from the Congress a decision very different 
from that which it has taken;” and the Consul reported to Sir Henry 
Layard that “the decision given by Congress upon the political 
future of this island has had a tranquillising effect upon the Mussul- 
man inhabitants, but has thrown the insurgent chiefs into profound 
despondency.” Since that time the Cretans have, as Lord Salisbury 
intimates, endeavoured to make the best of the circumstances in which 
they are placed, and to mitigate the sad betrayal of their reasonable 
claims by those who they had been led to suppose were friendly. 

We have now seen how Greece has been hindered and harassed 
in regard to her territorial arrangements. Nothing is more common 
than to hear from the numerous tribe of shallow politicians that 
Greece has been ungrateful. The remark is now more than fifty 
years old. Lord Byron wrote to a friend in England: “ They are 
ungrateful—notoriously, abominably ungrateful! This is the general 
cry. Now, in the name of Nemesis! for what are they to be grateful ? 
They are to be grateful to the Turks for their fetters, and to the 
Franks for their broken promises and lying counsels! They are 
to be grateful to the artist who engraves their ruins, and to the 
antiquary who carries them away! to the traveller whose janissary 
flogs them, and to the scribbler whose journal abuses them! This is 
the amount of their obligation to foreigners!” I am _ tolerably 
familiar with the history of Greece in my own time, and I feel bound 
to say that the obligations of Greeks to foreigners have not increased 
since the days of Lord Byron, For themselves they have already, 
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, under severe and depressing difficulties, accomplished much. No 
capital of Europe can show a proportional improvement and deve- 
lopment of all that constitutes civilisation, comparable with the 
advance which has been made by Athens. We have a trustworthy 
description of the condition of Athens in 1832 from the Bishop of 
Lincoln, who then wrote :'—“ The town of Athens is now lying in 
ruins, the streets are almost deserted: nearly all the houses are 
without roofs. A few new wooden houses; one or two of more 
solid structure, and the two lines of planked sheds which form the 
bazaar are all the inhabited dwellings that Athens can now boast.” 
Athens is to-day a handsome city, remarkable for its public institutions, 
and especially for those of an educational character. Since 1830 
the cultivated land in Greece has increased by one-third; the number 
of mulberry trees has increased nearly four-fold, and the number of 
olive trees more than twenty-fold. ‘The increase in Greek shipping 
is most remarkable, and is indicative of the vigour and stability of 
the Greek race. In 1821, Greece had but 450 vessels of all sorts, 
with an aggregate of 52,000 tons. In 1878, there were 5,200 ships 
of Greek nationality, and the tonnage had increased to 250,000. 
This and much more has been achieved under difficulties such as 
have oppressed no other people. Her boundaries have been con- 
demned from the moment they were traced, yet they have had to be 
endured; her monarchy has yielded advantages for Greece, but it 
has been a very heavy burden upon the small revenue of the country 
—as large in proportion as if her Majesty’s Civil List amounted to 
£,4,000,000, and far weightier in its incidence. She has lived in awe 
of those Turkish ironclads which were at all times ready to desolate 
her chief towns. She has been subject to the word of England and 
France without any security that their judgment would be directed 
for her advantage. She possesses the sympathy and affection of a 
large population of Greeks in the Levant who are outside her borders. 
The Greeks of Eastern Europe are in all reckoned at not fewer than 
4,000,000, and their natural ally is England, because England cannot 
desire aggrandisement at their expense, because England can be their 
sure and safe protectress against any possible maritime attack, and 
because, if Russia menaced them with an offensive desire for surveil- 
lance or absorption, they could find in England a friend against whose 
naval might even Russia is not invulnerable. It has been the con- 
spicuous fault and failing of her Majesty’s present Government that 
they have not accepted the position. But the lines of interest which 
draw England and Greece together are so plain and direct that they can- 


not be obliterated by the errors ofany Government. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
' Athens and Attica. 
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A ROYAL SPORTSMAN. 


O the regulation Briton Continental sportsmanship is a topic 
upon which he loves to whet the edge of sarcastic criticism ; 
and no doubt our great proficiency in all that appertains to sport, 
though brought about, we should never forget, by a happy combina- 
tion of features to which we individually can lay little claim, and 
the want of which with our more studious Teuton cousins, or with 
our more effeminate Latin neighbours, is counterbalanced by other 
national accomplishments, is nevertheless a strong incentive to 
examine with uncharitable eyes the somewhat unwieldy efforts at 
“ sport” at which our cousins with ponderous minds, heavy with 
the dew of science and deep learning, are now and again tempted to 
try their study-cramped limbs. 

Were Englishmen, however, somewhat less insular and a little 
better acquainted with Continental sporting fields, exceptions to this 
rule would present themselves at once claiming their most unqualified 
admiration. 

Who is, we might be tempted to ask, the truer and keener 
sportsman in the noble spirit of that word, the ragged swarthy 
denizen of a lonely Hungarian “ puzta,” living on, by, and for his 
horse, or the Yorkshire sporting man whose love for sport hedges and 
plunges with the fortunes of his bets ; or again, who, acquainted 
with both countries, would for a moment deny that the true all- 
powerful spirit that prompts a Tyrolese to undergo unexampled 
privations and dangers in the ardour of his riskful chase would easily 
suffice to rig out a dozen or more of our fashionable sportsmen with 
the requisite manhood to brave “ roughing it” on Scottish moors, 
with a hot lunch on the hillside, and a seven-course dinner in the 
wake. 

An august lady till very recently in our midst has shown us that 
Austrian horsemanship, even when pitted against the cream of our 
hard riders in a field at once formidable and strange to her, is by no 
means despicable ; and a book which Continental and some of our 
English journals recently announced as having been published by 
her yet youthful son, the young Crown Prince of Austria, well known 
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to the upper circles of London society from his visit to England a 
year or two ago, proves in a very striking manner the remarkable 
proficiency in the handling of the sporting rifle, and the very 
praiseworthy intelligent love for the scientific aspect of sport which 
distinguishes the heir to the Hapsburgh throne. 

It is a book which from a variety of reasons would prove 
uncommonly attractive to English readers, for not only does it 
contain a fund of most interesting sporting incidents throwing new 
light upon some of the most vexed questions among naturalists, but 
it describes in a genial and strikingly unaffected manner a sporting 
tour covering districts very little known even in Austria, and, as we 
believe, never yet visited by English sportsmen, namely, the lower 
reaches of the Danube in Hungary and Slavonia, near the conflux of 
the two most important tributary streams of the Danube, the Drave, 
and the Theiss, the latter of terrible memory. 

It is, therefore, a circumstance much to be regretted that the 
book is not intended for the eyes of the public, either here or in 
Austria. Only 100 copies were printed and distributed among the 
princely and other immediate friends of the imperial author, great 
precautions being taken by the court to prevent a single copy 
finding its way into wrong hands. One Viennese paper managed, 
however, to outwit the courtiers’ precautions—by what means is not 
known—and extracts from the book were published in the shape of 
Jeuilletons ; and such was the interest evinced by the public in their 
young Heir Apparent’s literary achievement, that, although the 
extracts were very limited, some sixty or seventy thousand copies 
were sold per day, large sums also being offered by Berlin and 
Leipzig publishers to obtain possession of a copy. 

The present writer, the happy possessor of one of the much- 
prized volumes, was so fully convinced of the special interest of the 
subject for readers in this country, that he applied direct to the 
imperial author for permission to have a translation made under the 
writer's supervision, unaware as he was at the time of the Emperor’s 
very pronounced aversion to any such course. The consent was 
firmly though politely withheld ; and hence the present paper, in 
which, for obvious reasons, can be embodied only such facts as the 
above-mentioned Vienna /euélletons produced, unrelieved as they 
even must appear bya secondhand infusion of that gallant, intelligent, 
and pleasantly natural spirit which casts such an exceptional charm 
over every one of the 305 pages of the book, will be the only reliable 
notice from the pen of a person who has himself read the volume 
ever likely to appear in public print. 
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The Crown Prince, in whom a passionate thoroughly English love 
for sport and out-door exercise is happily blended with a somewhat 
less English enthusiasm for scientific researches, especially for orni- 
thological lore, is, for his comparatively youthful age, a remarkably 
successful sportsman, a good walker and better rider, and, as the writer 
can testify, a really crack rifle shot. Coupled with these charac- 
teristics his writings betray a great love for nature in all its singularly 
varied forms, from the grand barren solitude of his Alpine chamois 
peaks, the vastly extended pathless oak forests in Hungary, teem- 
ing with game, the bear-tenanted Transylvanian pastures, or the 
richly-timbered hill lands of Bohemia, rising from plains the picture 
of rich fertility: one and all represented in the vast Austrian empire, 
and affording, as it is needless to point out, sporting grounds as in- 
exhaustible as they are extensive. 

One district, however, and that a very large one, was never before 
visited by either the great sportsman’s father, the Emperor, or by his 
son, Owing, as the latter in his preface remarks, to the utter absence 
of all communication such as railways and roads, a circumstance 
which would naturally render shooting tours in such remote districts— 
not partaking of the nature of a well-fitted-out expedition—a matter 
of impossibility, provided a certain amount of comfort and ease is to 
be secured. ‘The locality of this district we have already pointed 
out, and it needs but the additional remark that, bordering on the 
wildest parts of Slavonia, it consists of vast, trackless, water-girt 
morass and jungle-like wastes, interspersed towards the east by 
dense forests of very large extent, the whole being very sparsely 
inhabited by little colonies of fishermen and shepherds; and 
presents for the sportsman, and specially for the ornithologist, an 
European El-dorado, for it is the home of an astonishing number 
of varieties of the great eagle, vulture, owl, and buzzard families, 
some of which are excessively rare—a fact borne out by the cir- 
cumstance that the expedition collected sixty-seven species, most 
of which were represented in an abundance nowhere else to be 
met with, excepting, perhaps, certain parts of South America, the 
favourite hunting grounds of men like Brehm and Homeyer, both 
of whom, as we shall presently hear, were members of the ex- 
pedition. 

Long had the Crown Prince entertained the desire to visit these 
parts, when at last, in April 1878, the longed-for opportunity offered 
itself. Professor Brehm, the well-known writer, whose works on 
ornithology have been translated into every European language, 
and who is a personal friend of the Crown Prince, happened to be 
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then staying on a visit in Vienna. His company on this expedition 
was a dear object to his imperial pupil, and finally he consented to 
join the expeditionary forces as head of the scientific department, 
having as a very able coadjutor the no less well-known authority on 
birds, Professor von Homeyer, president of the Berlin Ornithological 
Association. 

The proposed expedition, in view of the ground it had to cover, 
could only be undertaken by the aid of a steamer having on board 
a launch drawing a modicum of water, enabling the party to enter 
the network of narrow and often very shallow reed-covered branches 
of the main river, allowing them also to approach the banks and 
islands that dotted the many lake-like expanses of water to be 
found in those parts, spreading frequently as far as the eye could 
reach, unrelieved save by groups of patriarchal poplars and gnarled 
willows of amazing girth, that mark the boundary lines of these sedgy 
lowlands. Uninhabited, save by millions of water-fowl of every 
imaginable kind, and colonies of voracious eagles and vultures, they 
represent indeed happy sporting grounds. The expedition was to 
start on Faster Monday, 1878, from Pest; a large and powerful 
steamer, the fastest in the fleet owned by the Danube Steam Navi- 
gation Company, having been secured for the party, and fitted out 
with the necessary sporting and scientific paraphernalia. 

Prince Leopold of Bavaria, brother-in-law of the Crown Prince, 
and several gentlemen of the latter’s Court retinue, were among the 
members, the numerous cabins on board the steamer being reserved 
for their use and for that of the two naturalists, while the main saloons 
were intended for the two royal sportsmen. We say intended, for the 
good reason that soon room was wanting to store away the bird- 
skins and other scientific portions of their daily “ bags ;” an entirely 
unforeseen contingency, resulting in the sacrifice on the part of the 
two royal enthusiasts of their smoking-cabin, which was turned into 
a storeroom for the hundreds of bird-skins they collected. Three 
other members of the expedition must not be forgotten : they were 
“Black,” a retriever of wonderful sagacity, a general favourite on 
board, and specially of Brehm, who nicknamed him “ Ornithological 
dog”; a setter called Castor, and, thirdly, a large owl, perfectly 
tame, and possessed, to judge by what is said of him, of keen sporting 
propensities. These birds, it is as well here to mention, are frequently 
used on the Continent as decoy birds, an inveterate hatred existing 
between them and all other birds of prey, from the smallest to the 
largest; blinded by fury, the bird of prey will sweep down upon its sup- 
posed victim, falling an easy prey to the gun of the sportsman hidden 
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behind an ambuscade at a convenient distance. “ Many a royal 
golden eagle have I shot,” to quote the words of the author, “from over 
his head, as with one tremendous swoop they were descending upon 
their intended victim, the owl bristling in courageous defiance.” 
Little use, however, was made of him on this occasion, game being 
so abundant ; and he was left to luxuriate on the skeleton remains 
of eagles and vultures with which the ornithological dissecting knives 
furnished him so plentifully. 

The party started, as arranged, on Easter Sunday from Vienna, 
and their express train landed them at Pest at an early hour next 
morning. Proceeding without loss of time on board the “ Rudolph,” 
which was waiting for them with steam up ready to start, they were 
soon forging down the majestic river, crowded by craft of every size 
and shape and colour, leaving the bustling quays of Pest, a picture of 
richly varied, half-oriental life, and the fort-crowned Ofen, the old 
historic capital of Hungary, in misty distance. 

Everyone who has once performed that most delightful of water 
journeys down the Danube, will have been struck by the abruptly 
sudden change that occurs soon after leaving the gay boat-thronged 
river-way at Pest and Ofen : for the civilised town and village-girt banks 
are substituted the vast South-Hungarian plains, the picture of soli- 
tary, but yet not barren, landscape extending as far as the eye can 
reach. Before the “ Rudolph” had steamed fifty miles, sporting regions 
were reached. The goal of the first day’s journey was to have been 
Apatin, but long before they got there’a break occurred at the island 
of Adony. The launch was lowered, and the whole party landed 
and endeavoured to penetrate into the dense jungle-like underwood 
which covered it. The colonies of rare species of herons and shrieking 
eagles which tenanted the stately silver poplars and the gnarled 
willows lining the banks were, as we may suppose, not a little ter- 
rified by the unprecedented invasion of seven or eight breechloaders, 
which soon collected a varied bag of the small species of shrieking 
eagles, night-herons, giant-herons, and green cormorants, and a con- 
siderable number of “small fry” killed by the two naturalists for 
scientific purposes. This delay retarded them several hours, so that in 
the end Apatin was not reached that evening, the steamer, on account 
of the very dangerous nature of the river, having to come to night 
quarters some few miles below the “town” of Mohacs, consisting of a 
lane or two of mud huts, intersected by ditch-like horseponds, and sur- 
mounted by the gibbet-like frames of the draw-wells peculiar to the 
Hungarian plains. Apatin was sighted next morning. Near it begins 
that vast network of channels to which we have referred, studded by 
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richly-timbered islands, while enormous stretches of “ Auwiilder” 
skirt the banks. 

Here the expedition was augmented by a small but highly im- 
portant auxiliary force. Count Hodek, member of the party, an 
enthusiastic amateur naturalist, being in the habit of visiting these 
far-off districts in quest of ornithological specimens for his large 
collections, had on former occasions trained a number of natives to 
act as his assistants. They could row and sail his “ Vienna”—a 
large punt—and knew the rudiments of the science to which their 
master was so ardently devoted ; and, lastly, but most important, 
they were splendid tree-climbers—a faculty very essential to researches 
of this nature, as the nests and eyries are usually built high up, fifty 
or sixty feet from the ground, on the slender top branches of straight- 
limbed poplars that grow there to an uncommon height. 

And exceedingly useful they made themselves throughout the 
expedition ; the highest and slenderest trees were climbed by them 
with an agility and ease akin to those of a Chimpanzee, not to forget 
the many slain birds which remained entangled in branches, and 
could not be got down otherwise. 

From a point south of Apatin, an “ inland” water expedition 
was made, following the course of a large arm of the Danube stretch- 
ing far into the plains, which latter formed part of the vast estates of 
Archduke Albrecht, the renowned general and uncle of the Crown 
Prince. A number of small boats, so light and so low in the water 
as to allow comparison with Red Indian bark canoes, were each 
manned with one oarsman, one climber, and a sportsman, the latter 
being installed as the captain of the Csikeln, as these small craft 
are here called. “ We then parted company, a certain district 
being allotted to each of us, and we were to meet at a given ren- 
dezvous.” 

The scenery seems to have been of a very striking character ; 
from lack of space, and other reasons, we must refrain from entering 
into any of the landscape details, however interesting and charmingly 
described they invariably are. Here the first large eyrie was dis- 
covered ; it was that of a huge sea eagle. 

The nest, of astonishing proportions, was built in a fork formed 
by the top branches of a high black poplar tree. ‘“ It contained, as 
we immediately heard, a young eagle, who was screeching himself 
hoarse in his attempts to recall his booty-laden parents.” In a 
most | graphic and highly exciting manner does the author describe 
the adventure that followed : How he crept, Red-Indian-fashion, up 
to the neighbourhood of the tree, and there, breathless with excite- 
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ment, ensconced himself behind some bushes, waiting for the advent 
of the old birds, the young eagle keeping up all the time his dis- 
cordant concert. How, presently, after waiting some little time, 
which, however, seemed to the excited sportsman an interval of 
hours, an ominous something whizzed through the air, and a huge 
shadow swept over the clearing that lay between the sportsman and 
the tree ; and how, before he had time to pull the trigger, the eagle 
had disappeared behind the formidable fortress walls of the eyrie 
presently to hear the crunching sound of breaking bones and the 
rending of fleshy tissues, distinctly audible to his eager ear. How, 
a few minutes later, the parent bird again issued forth, and with one 
powerful flap of his huge wings was about to circle off, when a right 
and left brought down the prized game, which turned out to be a 
male bird of rare age and size. All this is described at length with a 
graphic force and picturesque vividness that does great honour to 
the youthful author’s literary talents. Another eyrie was very shortly 
discovered, and after some trifling misadventures and a most exciting 
watch, a second bird of the same noble species was bagged by the 
Crown Prince, who with his rifle—for the distance was far too great 
for his choke-bore—brought him down in splendid style. Before he 
had time to place a fresh cartridge in the rifle or run back to the 
tree where his shot gun was leaning, the mate of the slain monster 
swept down to the very bush where lay the male, happily, however, 
not attacking the defenceless sportsman, as in a precisely similar 
case happened to another member of the party. A discordant cry of 
alarm and rage, and the eagle was off, long before the excited prince 
had time to bring the re-loaded rifle to his shoulder. 

A lonely fisher’s hut was the rendezvous for the party, and 
when the Crown Prince at length reached it the rest were awaiting 
him. The result of the day’s sport was beyond their anticipations, 
inasmuch as they did not expect to fall in with so many eagles. Five 
sea eagles, all, with one single exception, of uncommon size and age— 
which latter, as we may here mention, is betrayed by the somewhat 
faded colouring of their feathers, and light yellow tint of beak and 
talons—besides three live young eagles, yet covered by their downy 
coat, and a number of smaller birds, shot chiefly by Brehm and 
Homeyer for scientific purposes, crowned their labours. A paddle 
of two hours in the “ Vienna” brought them long after dusk to their 
floating home, where dinner, a very welcome repast after a fast of ten 
hours, was awaiting them. ‘The after-dinner hours were devoted, on 
this as on all other days, to scientific pleasures, such as measuring, 
skinning, and preparing the specimens, and noting down with due 
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exactness the various incidents of the day’s sport bearing upon 
ornithology. 

The next day they reached the delta formed by the rushing 
waters of the mighty Drave, a river having its source far away up in 
the Carnolian Alps, at its conflux with the Danube. A vast morass, 
Hullé by name, and the neighbouring forest, which, to coin a word 
descriptive of its character we might call a water forest of primeval 
growth, was to be the most seductive-looking ground for that day’s sport. 
One of the most interesting features of this water-covered forest, 
where man’s axe had never yet resounded, is its floating islands. 
They consisted of extensive patches of vegetable terra firma, con- 
stituted of the decayed trunks of mighty oaks, upon which dense 
vegetation, and even large trees, with a profusion reminding one of 
tropical regions, had grown, only to furnish again, some generations 
hence, the wonted substratum for a new equally rich parasite world. 
Contrary to the expectations entertained by the whole party, the 
result fell far short of the previous day’s sport. Game there was in 
abundance, but with the exception of one large eagle shot by the 
Crown Prince, and one night-owl of the largest kind, which Prince 
Leopold had discovered asleep on a tree, a strange fatality seems to 
have rested on the missiles of the perhaps too eager sportsmen. 
Four or five eagles, and as many giant-owls, had been wounded, but 
all got away, or at least, as was the case in a number of instances, 
they were seen to fall, but could not be found in the dense under- 
growth and muddy water of the morass forest. Unlucky as the day 
had been in respect to sport, it was one of the most interesting in 
regard to ornithological discoveries. Brehm and Homeyer returned 
packed with specimens, and our author, amongst other incidents, was 
so fortunate as to witness a battle between three huge eagles, fought 
with much persistency just over his head, while on the watch near an 
eyrie. 

The following day, however, more than consoled the party, for the 
very celebrated Kiskendi forest, also owned by Archduke Albrecht, 
was the scene of activity, and well worthy did it prove itself of the 
praise bestowed upon it by Count Hodek, who knew it from former 
occasions. The second shot fired that day by the author bagged a 
most rare specimen, a serpent eagle, the only one shot in the course 
of the whole expedition—which enabled the two men of science 
to decide a long vexed and much discussed question in the learned 
world respecting certain ornithological characteristics of this bird. 
Pages could be filled with an account of this most interesting locality. 
We must confine ourselves to enumerating the Crown Prince’s bag, 
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which consisted of the above eagle, two ospreys, two black milans or 
kites, and five black storks—birds not only rare, but which afford much 
amusement to the observer, for, as they stand for hours propped on 
one leg, the other tucked away in a most precocious manner, they 
have a d/asé air that borders on the sublimely comic. 

Two roebucks were also shot by the Prince that day, and the 
way he killed them affords an interesting illustration of the tameness 
of all game in Hungary, arising from the total want of the sporting 
propensity in the Hungarian character. 

The Crown Prince was driving in a country waggon at a hand 
gallop across a vast trackless prairie, when suddenly he perceived a 
roebuck lying some thirty yards off in the luxuriant grass. To pull 
up the horses, to get his rifle up and to miss fire once, twice, and 
thrice—he had forgotten to pull back the safety spring—was the work 
of a minute, and yet the buck, looking him full in the face, did not 
stir. The next second the weapon exploded, and the ball pierced 
the guileless buck. “An instance of waive trustfulness,” as the 
prince very aptly says, “reminding one of a happy Paradise-like 
state of things.” The two following days brought them again to 
more civilised quarters, to the Slavonian village of Cerevi¢, near 
which they perceived for the first time, on this occasion soaring high 
over their heads, a mountain eagle, followed soon after by a pair of 
the smaller but brilliant-hued imperial eagles. They were evidently 
issuing forth on a raid from their home, the neighbouring range of 
fairly steep but very wild hills, the Fruska Gora, the vast morass 
plains on the opposite side of the Danube offering hunting grounds 
not easily matched. At Cerevit the party was met by Count Rudof 
Chotek, who with his brother owns this and some other very 
extensive districts in South Hungary. 

He was the bearer of excellent news, and the wild “Slavonian 
Alps,” the ridge to which we have already alluded as bearing the 
name of Fruska Gora—an extensive, richly-timbered, and in many 
places very steep chain of mountain-like hills, which was to be the 
sporting ground for the next three or four days—were, according to 
Count Chotek’s description, the home of some most interesting 
species of feathered game, amongst them that mighty monster, the 
monk (or cinereous) vulture, the largest European bird. The first 
forenoon of their stay at Cerevit was lost to sport, for it happened to 
be the great féte-day of the Greek Church, their Easter Sunday ; and 
as the majority of the Slavonians belong to that faith, the depar- 
ture was postponed till after church time. They had not penetrated 
very far into the fine old forests that skirt these hills, when the party 
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caught sight of the first monk vulture. Considerably larger than 
any European eagle, this bird measures when full-grown from nine 
to ten feet in the span, weighing when he is in a gorged state as 
much as, if not more than, a brittled roebuck. 

Seen from a distance when he is circling in the air, the wings 
spread to the full but perfectly motionless, the long bald neck 
contracted, he is the emblem of royal freedom and strength ; what a 
contrast when you get close to him! for a more disgustingly filthy 
beast it would be difficult to imagine, not only for our eyes but also 
for our nose, a stench of a quite unbearable character pervading 
the air some yards off ; and should the loathsome bird be only 
wounded and not killed outright, he will in his rage belch forth 
the fetid oozing filth stowed away in his goitre. He feeds only on 
carrion in the most advanced stage of decomposition, instances of 
this being narrated which we would rather spare our readers. A 
long, wrinkled, wholly bare neck, a lazy blurred eye, and, most 
significant of all, strangely undeveloped talons, which are small, 
excessively weak, and flesh-coloured, are the chief characteristic 
features of this most ignoble of birds. What a vast unspeakable dif- 
ference between him, the cowardly giant, and his most deadly enemy, 
the eagle—much smaller, but the type of ferocious courageousness 
and of royal nobility of character, whose brilliant eye, strong mus- 
cular talons with fangs exhibiting an amazing strength, noble propor- 
tions, and withal of cleanly habits, carrion never being touched by an 
eagle—very rarely, indeed, does he condescend to touch dead animals, 
however recently slain,—form a strong contrast. The Crown Prince, 
who had never before shot a monk vulture, while perhaps doubting 
Brehm’s extraordinary tales of his disgusting character, was burn- 
ing to slay one. To shot, be they of the largest size, the vulture, 
protected by amazingly strong and dense feathers, is seemingly 
perfectly invulnerable, the rifle being the only weapon capable of 
bringing him down: a circumstance fully borne out by the experience 
of the party, who fired at least twenty shots with buckshot at 
vultures, and with the exception of one who was only some few 
yards off, not one was killed with shot. A vulture eyrie had been 
discovered on the heights of the hills, and thence the prince now 
hurried, arriving at the place of ambuscade breathless with climbing 
the very steep ascent, and trembling with excitement. It must have 
been an intensely interesting watch. ‘There, in the top branches of 
an old oak of mighty girth, was the huge nest, on a level with the 
sportsman, for the tree stood at the foot of a precipice at the top of 
which the sportsman was hidden. 
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Game of every kind passed him in close proximity ; a large stag 
came thundering through the dense brushwood, a few yards off, and 
the tracks of a couple of wolves were imprinted in the muddy soil, 
while large eagles and smaller vultures kept circling round the 
eminence with tantalising persistency. Of the view, grand as it was, 
encompassing the vast Hungarian plain before him, the broad Danube 
at his feet, and the forests stretching away to his right and left as far 
as the eye could reach, the author saw but little. His eyes were 
bent upon two spots high up in the bright heavens. Presently they 
vanished, and a second later a rushing sound, “ louder than I ever 
heard,” apprised him of the close proximity of the two vultures, who 
were making for their eyrie. ‘The next minute they were perching 
on a branch close to the nest. “ Before I brought up the rifle I 
knew I should miss; the weapon trembled in my hands like a reed, 
and in vain were all my efforts to bring the sight of the rifle to bear 
upon the broad breast of the larger of the two vultures.” Presently 
the sharp crack of the rifle rings out, and both birds, with a sound 
like the rushing of tempestuous winds, circle off. The graphic 
manner no less than the charming candour with which the author 
describes his feelings of utter despair, makes this one of the most 
telling and exciting bits in the whole book. A second vulture was 
shortly discovered by one of the “ Jagers,” and relying this time less 
upon the steadiness of his nerves, the Crown Prince used his shot 
gun. A handful of feathers was all the evidence that his aim at least 
had been true. A third bird of the same species was, after a pro- 
longed search, surprised by the sportsman, perched on a low branch, 
evidently in a state of gorged surfeit. This time, the distance being 
very close, the buckshot took effect, and the bird came flapping 
through the branches, and rolled down a slight declivity with a noise 
similar to that of a stag breaking through dense underwood. He 
was, however, not dead yet, and so overpowering was the stench that 
hung round the scene of his last agonies, that when the Crown Prince 
came rushing down, he started back overpowered by the disgusting 
miasm. So pungent was the odour, that even the Slavonian half- 
barbarian beater, who was attendant upon the Prince, would at first 
not hear of carrying the odoriferous “bag” back to Cerevi¢ ; 
and when it did finally get on board the steamer, the whole 
ship was in less than five minutes infected with the _pestilential 
stench ; Brehm, who, it seems, had once in South America essayed 
to skin a monk vulture, declared that he would not repeat the 
experiment for all the riches of the world. The author does not say 
on whom this task finally devolved; he mentions, however, that, 
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fortified by a sound dinner, and with the fragrant fumes of a strong 
cigar playing about their nostrils, they did attempt to “ measure” 
the four or five vultures shot that day, and adds, “ that was the utmost 
human nerves could bear.” The first night in the Fruska Gora 
was passed by the Crown Prince and his brother-in-law in a small 
hut belonging to Count Chotek, and situated in the centre of this 
wild but grandly picturesque district. Game was abundant, and 
a rich and varied bag of some five or six different new species of 
eagles and vultures fell victims to the guns of the party, but chiefly 
to the rifle of the Crown Prince,—one single species of the former, 
the grand Alpine eagle, being the only kind that was not represented 
in their collection. He was seen on several occasions, and once one of 
the members even got a chance shot at one, but missed it, to the great 
grief of the whole party, whose collection, so wonderfully complete 
in eagles and vultures, was yet destined to lack the noblest, though 
by no means the largest, of all European birds. 

We previously referred to the great hatred existing between the 
eagle and the vulture families, and, as several incidents in this 
expedition proved, it is especially the mountain eagle that pursues 
the far larger monk vulture with unexampled ferocity, the Crown 
Prince himself being witness to as strange an episode in ornitholo- 
gical experience as it is well possible to fancy. He had been watching 
for some time a monk vulture’s eyrie in close proximity to where he 
was hidden. High over his head circled one of the parent birds, 
and still higher a smaller bird, which, from the manner of flight, he 
judged to be a mountain eagle. 

Suddenly they both disappeared, he saw something dash down, 
and before he had time to collect his senses, a huge ball of feathers, 
with here and there a wing protruding, came whizzing down, and 
thundered right into the eyrie. The noise of breaking branches was 
such as is made by a large stag when breaking cover, and it grew in 
violence from minute to minute. ‘I could see nothing of what was 
going on above me, save now and again a vulture’s wing of gigantic 
size, or the smaller, darker-hued one of the eagle. It was a moun- 
tain eagle, for presently I saw his noble head, covered with yellow, 
brownish feathers, protrude over the high walls of the eyrie, but 
disappear the next instant, to make room for the loathsome craning 
neck, the hue of raw flesh, with not a single feather on it, apper- 
taining to the vulture.” The eyrie was so strongly built as to be 
impenetrable even to a rifle ball, and the heads of the combatants 
vanished too quickly to afford time for aim. The author was 
just deliberating what he had best do, when “the eyrie began to 
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sway to and fro, big branches and earth, component parts of the 
structure, began to rain upon me, standing as I was at the base of 
the oak, and following them, a gigantic vulture came thundering down, 
and would have struck me had nota stout branch broken his fall. 
On this he remained lying, as if badly wounded.” A shot put an end 
to him, and the body continued its fall and pitched right by his feet. 
“The echoes of my shot had not yet died away when the noise 
in the partly wrecked eyrie recommenced, and a large mountain 
eagle rose and flew away, but on the opposite side of the tree, 
and ”—now comes the most surprising part of the story—“ following 
him close the monstrous figure of a second monk vulture. So 
astonished was I, that I failed to take advantage of the favourable 
instant, and my shot, fired when he was some distance off, missed.” 
As there were certainly only two birds, one eagle and one vulture, in 
that feathery ball, the descent of which he had watched, no other 
explanation can be given than that the third bird, the one he shot 
being a female, was quietly sitting on her eggs the whole time the 
sportsman was watching at the bottom of the tree, and that the two 
combatants had fallen with crushing force right upon the mother 
bird, and hence her crippled condition. If we remember the huge 
size of the birds, the one some six or seven, the other two probably 
close upon ten feet in the span, we must agree with the Crown Prince 
when he says that this was the most exciting incident of the whole 
expedition. 

The party remained three or four days exploring the Fruska Gora, 
part of which is owned by some wretchedly poor Greek monasteries, 
hidden away—one does not know when, where, or wherefore—in 
these lonely regions. Before leaving Cerevit they explored some 
lowland forests lying in a south-easterly direction ; here the monk 
vultures were so plentiful that on one occasion they saw, scarce a 
hundred yards off, ten sitting on trees, and on one smaller oak four 
were perched, “‘so that the tree bent under the weight.” 

The staying power of these birds seems to be great, for the 
Crown Prince was informed that whole swarms were observed during 
the late Turkish war to depart to and return from some of the battle- 
fields, which, to judge from the fact that the heavy cannonade was 
only faintly audible under very favourable conditions of the air, 
must have been a good distance—certainly twenty or more miles off 
—and some of the birds had presumably come from the distant 
Hungarian plains. 

On leaving the Fruska Gora district, which they all did with much 
regret, for rich had been the spoil they had collected in its intricate 
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fastnesses, they proceeded down the river, passed the old and cele- 
brated fortress Peterwardein without stopping there, and in due time 
came into view of the Koviler and Sader forests, large tracts of 
crown land, very wild, and reported to harbour not only every species 
of birds of prey but wolves and wild cats in considerable number. 

The first day or two the former were pursued in the usual manner, 
and with varied luck ; on the third day, however, a large wolf “ Jagd,” 
with numerous beaters, was undertaken, the local crown forest in- 
spector arranging the same according to the most approved Slavonian 
fashion. This seems to have been a most ludicrous show, illus- 
trating the utter indifference to sport characterising, as we have once 
before remarked, the Hungarian and Slavonian. Most prodigious 
efforts were made, and a long day more than wasted, for the Crown 
Prince and his party were exposed for many hours to an excessively 
hot sun, and yet not a wolf was seen, much less shot—“ a circum- 
stance not at all to be deplored, considering the danger every one 
of us would have run of being shot by his neighbour.” 

The time at the Crown Prince’s disposal being limited, and 
having already been fourteen days away, it was resolved not to pro- 
ceed any further south, but to return to civilised lands. On their 
way back they stopped a day at the great morass Hullo, which they 
had visited already on their way down, and then returned to Pest 
and Vienna, thus bringing a short but very interesting expedition to 
a close. 

Of eagles and vultures they shot 8 monk vultures, 1 white- 
headed vulture (a bird excessively rare in Europe), 7 imperial eagles, 
3 shrieking eagles, 2 dwarf eagles (agutla pennata), 14 sea eagles, 
2 fish eagles, 1 serpent eagle (also very rare indeed)—in all, 38 eagles 
and vultures, killed, with a few exceptions, by the two royal sports- 
men, and a host of other smaller birds—in all, 67 species, or 203 
head of winged game. Besides this, they brought back a very com- 
plete little collection of eggs and nests and 8 live sea eagles, and 
some other small live specimens. 

Short and passing as has had to be our account of this very attrac- 
tive work of the young sportsman-author, and wholly untouched as we 
have had to leave those portions of it relating to folk-lore and ethno- 
graphical subjects, treated by the prince with vivid picturesqueness 
of style, it will, we hope, give the reader some little idea of the dis- 
trict covered by the Crown Prince, and hold out some attraction to 
those of our hardier species of sportsmen who, like our imperial 
author, not only prefer the pursuit of game in its wild uncivilised 
tetreats to the troubleless, mechanic filling of game-bags in well- 
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stocked preserves, but also whose views respecting the nobler 
pleasures of sport range a little further than the barbarian’s vista of 
slaughter ; the mere act of killing being at best but a brute pleasure, 
however much the majority of our choke-bore-wielding Nimrods may 
be nowadays swayed by it. A slight—a very slight—infusion of the 
science-loving blood which flows in our heavy-framed Teutonic 
neighbours would, while tending to raise the standard of sport in the 
eyes of a “witless outside world,” also create fresh and attractive fields 
for the unabatable activity of that product of the British stamina- 
endowing soil of which we are—and with perfect right—most proud, 


the English Sportsman. 
W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 





MISS SMITHSON. 


OME fifty years ago, when there raged in Paris furious war 
between Romanticists and Classicists, the arrival of an English 
troop of actors engaged to represent Shakespearian plays at the Odéon 
Theatre occasioned very great excitement. The newcomers were 
received with enthusiasm by one of the contending factions, at any 
rate. Shakespeare, of whom, until then, the Parisian public knew 
very little indeed, was warmly welcomed ; not so much because he 
was Shakespeare, however, but in that he was accounted a Ro- 
manticist—a departed leader of the school of which Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, and Aifred de Vigny were recognised as the living 
representatives and champions. The success of Shakespeare was 
unquestionable ; it was only surpassed by the curious triumph enjoyed 
by one of his interpreters. This was not Edmund Kean, nor 
Macready, nor Charles Kemble ; but a young lady of rather small 
fame as an actress, whose appearances upon the London stage 
had been ineffective enough, and whose merits generally had been 
held but cheaply in her own country. For a time “la belle Smidson,” 
as they called her, was the absolute idol of the Parisians. Mr: 
Abbott, actor and manager, who had brought the company across 
the Channel, confessed with some amazement that his “ walking lady” 
had proved the “ best card in his pack.” “ Jamais en France aucun 
artiste dramatique n’émut, ne ravit, n’exalta le public autant qu’elle ; 
jamais dithyrambes de la presse n’égalérent ceux que les journaux 
francais publitrent en son honneur.” So wrote concerning the lady 
Hector Berlioz, destined at a later period to become her husband. 
Harriet—she was known in France as Henriette—Constance 
Smithson was born in 1800, at Ennis, County Clare. Her parents 
were English, William Joseph Smithson, her father, claiming to be 
of a Gloucestershire family. He had been for many years a travelling 
manager in Ireland, however, the theatres on the Waterford and 
Kilkenny circuit coming in turn under his direction. His health 
failing him, he urged his daughter, in her own interest, to adopt the 
profession of the stage. She had been disinclined to take this step. 
Strictly brought up under the eye of the Rev. Dr. Barrett, of Ennis, 
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and afterwards at Mrs. Tounier’s school at Waterford, she had imbibed 
no theatrical tastes ; had, indeed, it is said, expressed herself “ averse 
even to witnessing dramatic exhibitions.” She duly overcame her 
scruples, however, and Lord and Lady Castle-Coote appearing as her 
friends and patrons, she readily obtained an engagement from Jones, 
the patentee of the Dublin Theatre Royal, to whom John Wilson 
Croker in 1806 had addressed his acrimonious “Familiar Epistles.” 
She made her first appearance “upon any stage” as Albina Mande- 
ville, in Reynolds’s comedy of “The Will,” a character originally 
represented by Mrs. Jordan. Her success was considerable. She 
afterwards played Lady Teazle, fulfilled engagements at the Belfast, 
Cork, and Limerick theatres, and returned to Dublin to represent 
Cora, Mrs. Haller, Yarico, Lady Contest, &c. In 1817 she came to 
England, appearing at the Birmingham Theatre, then under the 
management of Elliston. In the following year the committee 
managing Drury Lane Theatre graciously allowed Miss Smithson “to 
see what she could do ;” and accordingly, as Letitia Hardy, in “The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” she made her first curtsey to a London audience. 
The theatre was in a most embarrassed state ; the exchequer was 
empty, the managers deeply involved in debt ; nevertheless, it was 
decided that no orders should be issued ; the new actress could not 
provide even her nearest relatives with free admissions. Poor Mrs. 
Smithson paid her money at the door in the customary way, although 
she came to witness the début of her daughter. 

It cannot be said that Miss Smithson’s first efforts in London 
stirred much enthusiasm. The critics were certainly calm on the 
subject. It was noticed that the lady was tall, well-formed, hand- 
some of countenance; that her voice was rather distinct than 
powerful ; that her style of singing was more remarkable for humour 
than sweetness ; that she rather overacted the broadly comic scenes, 
which nevertheless she “ conceived and executed with spirit”; and that 
in the minuet de la cour “ her fine figure and graceful movements 
were displayed to advantage.” She played some few other parts in 
the course of the season: Lady Racket, in “ Three Weeks after 
Marriage ” ; Eliza, in the comedy of “ The Jew” ; and Diana Vernon, 
in Soane’s bungling adaptation of “ Rob Roy,” which represents 
Helen Macgregor as Rob’s mother, not his wife, and destroys her sud- 
denly by a flash of lightning, so that no obstacle may exist to the 
chieftain’s lawful union with his true love Diana Vernon ! 

Miss Smithson’s success had not been great ; still, she had not 
failed. She was engaged for the following season, when the theatre 
opened at reduced prices under the rather inglorious management of 
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Stephen Kemble. The characters she sustained, however, were of an 
inferior kind : Julia, in “The Way to get Married”; Mary, in “The 
Innkeeper’s Daughter” ; Eugenia, in a melodrama called “ Sigesmar 
the Switzer” ; Lilian, in the farce of “‘ Wanted a Wife,” and Jella, in 
the drama of “ The Jew of Lubeck.” The season closed prematurely, 
and Miss Smithson returned to Dublin, to reappear in the winter at 
the newly opened Coburg Theatre, known in later times as the Vic- 
toria. During Elliston’s first season at Drury Lane Miss Smithson 
had no engagement, but she rejoined the company in 1820, appearing 
as Rosalie Somers in the comedy of “ Town and Country.” Among 
other characters she also represented Maria in “ The Wild-goose 
Chase,” Rhoda in “ Mother and Son,” Lavinia in “The Spectre 
Bridegroom,” Adolphine in “ Monsieur Tonson,” and for her benefit 
Lydia Languish in “ The Rivals,” and Ellen in the Scottish melo- 
drama of “ ‘The Falls of Clyde.” As Ellen she seems indeed for the 
first time to have impressed her audience. The critic of the Morning 
Heraid assured the public that Miss Smithson’s performance of this 
character left the imagination nothing to desire. Her voice was 
described as “ exquisitely susceptible of those tremulous and thrilling 
tones which give to the expression of grief and tenderness an irresistible 
charm.” ‘The critic continued: “Every scene, every situation, and 
indeed every point told upon the audience with unerring force and 
effect. ‘The talents of this young lady are not even yet fully appre- 
ciated, for they are not fully developed. We should wish to see her 
in some of those characters in what is called youthful tragedy, where the 
graces of youth are no less essential than talent, for complete illusion 
and identity with the part.” In the following season Miss Smithson was 
entrusted with more ambitious duties. She appeared as Lady Anne, 
Desdemona, and Constantia to Edmund Kean’s Richard, Othello, and 
Sir Pertinax, undertaking also the less important characters of Geor- 
giana in “ Folly as it Flies,” and Lady Rakewell in “‘ Maid or Wife.” 
Her further advance was no doubt rendered difficult, because of the 
positions occupied in the theatre by Miss Foote, Miss Kelly, Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Bunn, and others. The company was strong ; for every 
prominent character there seemed several candidates. In the season 
of 1823-4, Miss Smithson appeared as Lady Hotspur, with Wallack 
as Hotspur, Dowton as Falstaff, and Elliston as the Prince of Wales ; 
she played also the parts of Louisa in “The Dramatist,” Isabella in 
“The Wonder,” Margaret to the Sir Giles of Kean, Miss Wooburn 
in “ Everyone has his Fault,” and Anne Bullen in a revival of 
“Henry VIII.,” with Macready as Wolsey, and Mrs. Bunn as Queen 
Katherine. She continued a member of the company during the 
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three following years. But she seemed to be subsiding into the con- 
dition of a useful and respectable actress, from whom distinguished 
achievements were not to be expected. A critic of the time, while 
extolling the lady’s beauty, alleged that “her excellence did not 
travel far beyond that point.” He complained that her acting had 
not improved, and that “the cold precision of her utterance and de- 
meanour was entirely at variance with nature.” She was assigned 
characters in the melodramas of ‘‘ Thérése,” “ Valentine and Orson,” 
“ Oberon,” “ The Blind Boy,” “ Turkish Lovers,” and “ Henri Quatre.” 
She played Blanche in “ King John,” and “ The Fatal Dowry,” with 
Macready as the King and Romont. She appeared also in Colley 
Grattan’s tragedy of “ Ben Nazir,” upon which Kean’s broken health 
and ignorance of his part brought complete ruin. She was probably 
seen for the last time upon the English stage in June 1827, when, on 
the occasion of her benefit, she personated Helen in “ The Iron 
Chest,” with Kean as Sir Edward Mortimer. 

If London was apathetic or critical, Paris was abundantly 
enthusiastic about Miss Smithson. At Drury Lane she had been re- 
proached because of her Irish accent; this was not observed at the 
Odéon. Indeed, the distinct articulateness of Irish speech may have 
been of advantage to her histrionic efforts in Paris, or was at any 
rate a matter of indifference to auditors who probably for the most 
part knew little of the English language, and were content to admire 
simply the actress’s beauty of face and grace of movement. A lady 
writes of her: “ Her personal appearance had been so much im- 
proved by the judicious selection of a first-rate modiste and a 
fashionable corsetitre, that she was soon converted into one of the 
most splendid women in Paris, with an air distingué that commanded 
the admiration and the tears of thousands... . . I had remembered 
her in Ireland and in England, but, as I now looked at her, it struck 
me that not one of Ovid’s fabled metamorphoses exceeded Miss 
Smithson’s real Parisian one.” Before appearing in Paris she had 
played for some nights at the little theatre of Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
under the management of her brother. The “ Honeymoon” had 
been produced, and the favourite melodrama of “The Falls of Clyde.” 
She had sustained the character of Juliana, with James Wallack as 
the Duke Aranza. 

In Paris she triumphed as Juliet, as Ophelia, and as Jane Shore ; 
she secured, indeed, a run of twenty-five nights for Rowe’s dismal 
tragedy. The distresses of its heroine were clearly intelligible to 
auditors who but imperfectly understood her language. Macready, 
in reference to the telling effect upon theatrical spectators of an 
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exhibition of physical suffering, writes in 1856 : “ Even in Paris, where 
Parisian taste was purer in dramatic matters than (as I hear) it now 
is, I recollect when Miss Smithson, as Jane Shore, uttered the line, 
‘I have not tasted food these three long days,’ a deep murmur, 
perfectly audible, ran through the house—OA%, mon Dieu!” In 
regard to her performance of Virginia in Knowles’s tragedy of 
“ Virginius,” a French critic wrote : “On m’a dit que Miss Smithson a 
été admirable au moment de l’agonie dans la lutte de l’honneur contre 
Yamour de la vie: je n’en ai rien vu; il y avait déja quelques instants 
que je ne pouvais plus regarder.” Her benefit night was the occasion 
of wonderful excitement. The house overflowed; crowds were 
unable to obtain admission. Charles X. presented her with a purse 
of gold ; from the Duchesse de Berri she received a magnificent vase 
of Sévres china. She was called and re-called before the curtain ; 
the stage was quite carpeted with the bouquets and wreaths thrown to 
her by the enthusiastic audience. 

Hector Berlioz has recorded in his Memoirs the extraordinary 
effect upon him of the Shakespearian representations at the Odéon, 
and the appearance of “la belle Smidson” as Ophelia and Juliet. 
In these events he found at once revelation and inspiration. 
“ Shakespeare,” he writes, “en tombant ainsi sur moi 4 limproviste 
me foudroya. Son éclair, en m’ouvrant le ciel de l’art avec un 
fracas sublime, m’en illumina les plus lointaines profondeurs. Je 
reconnus la vraie grandeur, la vraie beauté, la vraie vérité dramatiques. 
. .*. « Je vis, je compris, je sentis que j’étais vivant et qu'il fallait 
me lever et marcher.” But the shock apparently had been too great 
for him. A profound melancholy took possession of him. He fell 
into a strangely nervous condition. He could not work ; he could 
not rest ; sleep was denied him, He could do nothing but wander 
aimlessly about Paris and its environs. He avoided his home ; his 
old tastes, and studies, and habits of life became hateful to him. 
When from sheer exhaustion, after long periods of suffering, he was 
permitted to sleep, it seemed as though he could not waken again ; 
or he rather swooned than slept now in the open fields of Ville-Juif 
or Sceaux ; now in the snow, upon the banks of the frozen Seine, 
near Neuilly ; and now upon one of the marble tables of the Café 
du Cardinal at the corner of the Boulevards des Italiens and the 
Rue Richelieu, where he remained motionless for five hours together, 
greatly to the alarm of the waiters, who dared not approach him lest 
they should find him a corpse. 

All this time, as he confesses, he did not know a word of English ; 
he contemplated Shakespeare only through “les brouillards de la 
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traduction de Letourneur,” and was conscious of the severe loss he 
suffered in this respect. Some satisfaction he found, however. “Le 
jeu des acteurs, celui de I’actrice surtout, la succession des scenes, la 
pantomime et l’accent des voix, signifiaient pour moi davantage et 
m’imprégnaient des idées et des passions shakespeariennes mille 
fois plus que les mots de ma pile et infidéle traduction.” It soon 
became clear, however, that if he loved Shakespeare much, he loved 
more Miss Smithson, ‘“‘l’artiste inspirée dont tout Paris delirait.” 
Some months he passed in a kind of “abrutissement désespér¢,” 
dreaming always of the poet and the actress, but crushed by the 
comparison of her brilliant fame with his own miserable obscurity. 
Born in 1803, the son of a doctor, Hector Berlioz had been 
educated for the medical profession. Greatly to the annoyance of his 
parents, however, he deserted medicine for music. He studied 
composition under Lesueur and Reicha, of the Conservatoire. His 
father denied him all pecuniary assistance ; he was reduced to 
extreme poverty. He dined upon dry bread and prunes, raisins, or 
dates ; daily he took his station upon the Pont Neuf at the foot of 
Henry IV.’s statue : “1a, sans penser & la poule au pot que le bon 
roi avait révée pour le diner du dimanche de ses paysans, je faisais 
mon frugal repas en regardant au loin le soleil descendre derritre 
le mont Valérien.” He applied for a situation in the orchestra of 
the Théatre des Nouveautés : he could play the flute. But there 
was no vacancy for a flute-player, so he entered the chorus at a 
monthly salary of fifty francs. He gave lessons; he composed a 
mass which was duly executed at the churches of Saint Roch and 
Saint Eustache ; he commenced an opera which he never completed, 
founded upon the drama of “ Béverley, ou le Joueur,” an adaptation 
of the English tragedy of “The Gamester.” He composed, too, a 
cantata, ‘“‘ Orphée déchiré par les Bacchantes,” which a musical com- 
mittee, consisting of Cherubini, Paér, Lesueur, Berton, Boieldieu, 
and Catel declared inexécutable. He wrote musical criticisms in “ La 
Quotidienne” and “La Revue Européenne.” Certain of his later com- 
positions obtained for him the first and second prizes of the Institute. 
As yet, however, he was assuredly little known to Fame, and Miss 
Smithson might well be excused for her ignorance of the existence 
even of her passionate adorer. His love did not diminish ; if for a 
time he emerged from his state of gloomy inaction and wretched 
despondency, it was only to plunge into it anew. He was wholly 
without hope. He avoided the English theatre ; he turned away his 
eyes as he passed the print shops, lest he should see a portrait of 
Miss Smithson—her portraits abounded in Paris just then. Neverthe- 
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less, he wrote to her letter after letter. No reply came to him. As he 
learnt afterwards, the lady had been rather frightened by the fervour of 
his expressions, and had instructed her maid to bring her no more of 
his letters. The English performances were drawing to a close ; Miss 
Smithson’s last nights were announced. He writes: “Je veux lui 
montrer, dis-je, que moi aussi ie suis peintre!” For the benefit of 
the French actor Huet, two acts of Romeo and Juliet were to be 
represented at the Opéra Comique. Berlioz applied to the manager 
for permission to add to the programme an overture of his own 
composition. At last, then, it seemed that the worshipper and the 
idol were to be brought together. He has described the situation : 
* Au moment oii j’entrai, Roméo éperdu emporiait Juliette dans ses 
bras. Mon regard tomba involontairement sur le groupe shake- 
spearien. Je poussai un cri et m’enfuis en me tordant les mains. 
Juliette m’avait apercu et entendu .... je lui fis peur! En me 
désignant, elle pria les acteurs qui étaient en sctne avec elle de faire 
attention 4 ce gentleman dont les yeux n’annongaient rien de bon.” 
To the overture, when the time came for its execution, Miss Smithson 
paid no heed whatever. It was to her a thing of the slightest 
consequence ; she was not in the least curious concerning it or its 
composer. In a day or two she was quitting Paris with the other 
members of the company to fulfil an engagement at Amsterdam. 
By chance, as he states, Berlioz had taken apartments in the Rue 
Richelieu. Miss Smithson had been living opposite, at the corner of 
the Rue Neuve Saint Marc. Mechanically he approached his window 
after having been for many hours stretched upon his bed exhausted, 
wretched, “ brisé, mourant.” It was his cruel fate to see the lady 
enter her carriage and depart. “Il est bien difficile,” he writes, 
“de décrire une souffrance pareille 4 celle que je ressentis ; cet 
arrachement de cceur, cet isolement affreux, ces milles tortures qui 
circulent dans les veines avec un sang glacé de dégoiitt de vivre et cette 
impossibilité de mourir,” etc. For a time he ceased to compose ; his 
intelligence seemed to diminish as his sensibility increased ; he could 
do nothing but suffer. But soon Ulysses began to console himself 
for the departure of Calypso. By way of violent distraction he gives 
way to an extravagant passion for a certain Mdlle. M . He writes 
his “ Faust” symphony, his “ Tempest” fantasia, his “ Sardanapalus ” 
cantata. He gives concerts, he travels through France to Italy, he 
visits Nice, Florence, Rome, Naples. ‘Two years elapse before he is 
again to see or to hear anything of Miss Smithson. 

The English players meanwhile had fulfilled engagements in the 
chief towns of France. They had performed at Rouen and Havre, 
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reappearing in Paris on their way to Orleans, Blois, and Bordeaux. 
Miss Smithson had obtained from Mr. Price, the manager of Drury 
Lane, permission to defer her return to his theatre : her success’ in 
France had been so prodigious. But it was now charged against the 
lady that she had become too conscious of her own merits ; that, 
convinced of her powers of attraction, she demanded of Abbott, the 
manager, very exorbitant terms for her services, equal, it was said, 
indeed, to the combined salaries of the whole company. Serious 
disagreement ensued ; in provincial France the English strollers 
suffered from lack of patronage. It became at last necessary to 
disband the company. ‘The majority of the actors, in a somewhat 
necessitous condition, made their way back to London as best they 
could. Poor Abbott died some years afterwards under distressing 
circumstances, neglected and forgotten, in America. Miss Smith- 
son returned to Paris ; confident of the fidelity of her friends and 
devotees, she hoped to establish there a permanent English theatre. 
It was the moment also of Berlioz’s reappearance in Paris; and, moved 
by an “impulsion secrete,’ he had secured lodgings in the house 
No. 1 Rue Neuve Saint Marc, formerly occupied by Miss Smithson. 
He found himself under the same roof with her: He had been 
wholly without tidings of her. He did not know whether she was in 
France or England, Scotland or America. Was not this curious 
unforeseen meeting an argument for belief in magnetic influences, 
secret affinities, “ entrainements mystérieux du coeur?” He was now 
formally presented to the lady. She attended one of his concerts, at 
which was performed his monodrame of ‘‘Lelio,” the second part of the 
‘- Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste,” Bocage delivering, with great anima- 
tion, the speeches contrived by the composer as expressions of his 
passion for the actress. She consented to become his wife, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances both of her own family and of his. 

Pocr Miss Smithson was completely ruined. Her theatre had 
failed ; she had insufficiently taken into account the fickleness and the 
frivolity of her Parisian adorers. Shakespeare was no longer a novelty 
in Paris; he had helped the Romanticists to triumph; they needed him 
no more ; indeed, he was rather in their way, his presence provoking 
inconvenient comparisons. The old idols have to be broken up from 
time to time to macadamize the roads along which new objects of 
devotion are to pass in triumph. “La belle Smidson” played to 
empty benches ; the receipts fell more and more ; it became necessary 
to close the theatre. The actress owed more than she could pay, 
her means were exhausted. Then came a sad accident. Descending 
from a carriage at the door of her house she slipped suddenly, 
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taking a false step, and broke her leg just above the ankle. Two 
passers-by saved her from falling heavily upon the pavement, and 
carried her in a fainting state to her apartments. She was married to 
Hector Berlioz in the summer of 1833. It was a frugal marriage 
enough. The lady was still much in debt, and her professional 
career was for the present closed by reason of her accident. “ De 
mon cété,” wrote the gentleman, “j’avais pour tout bien trois cents 
francs que mon ami Gonnet m’avait prétés, et j’étais de nouveau 
brouillé avec mes parents.” He gallantly adds : “ Mais elle était & 
moi ; je défiais tout!” 

To pay the bride’s debts, a special representation took place at 
the Théatre-Italien. The French players, to do them justice, had 
shown much kindness to their unfortunate English sister. Mdlle. 
Mars had generously proffered her purse, but this “la belle Smid- 
son” was too proud to accept. Alexandre Dumas’ famous play of 
‘«« Antony” was presented, with Firmin and Madame Dorval in the chief 
characters ; the fourth act of ‘“‘ Hamlet” was to follow, with a piano- 
forte solo, Weber’s “Concert-Stiick,” by Liszt, and Berlioz’s Sym- 
phonie Fantastique, his “Sardanapulus,” and overture to “ Les 
Francs-Juges.” The performance produced a sum of 7,000 francs, 
which still left many serious claims upon the actress unsatisfied. And 
the evening had its disappointments. Madame Dorval had packed 
the house with her friends to secure herself a triumph: she appre- 
hended a formidable party in favour of the English actress. 
“ Antony” was received with enthusiasm ; its heroine was called and 
re-called before the curtain. Poor Madame Berlioz had been less 
prudent. She had engaged no c/ague. Her Ophelia stirred no great 
applause ; she was not called before the curtain. She had scarcely 
recovered from the effects of her accident ; she had lost something 
of her old grace and freedom of movement. After kneeling she rose 
with some difficulty, ‘‘ en s’appuyant avec la main sur le plancher du 
théatre Ce fut pour elle aussi une cruelle découverte 
Puis, quand, aprés la chute de la toile, elle vit que le public, ce 
public dont elle était Vidole autrefois, et qui, de plus, venait de 
décerner une ovation 4 Madame Dorval, ne la rappelait pas . . . quel 
affreux créve-cceur! Toutes les femmes et tous les artistes le com- 
prendront. Pauvre Ophélia! ton soleil déclinait . . . j’étais désolé.” 
He was anxious for a second performance, so that his wife should 
secure ‘une éclatante revanche ;” but English actors to support her 
could not be found in Paris, and it was felt that the help of amateurs, 
or her appearance in fragments of scenes, would be unavailing. The 
actress was seen no more upon the stage. 
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Little happiness attended her marriage. Berlioz shone as a 
passionate lover ; in the tamer character of husband he was much 
less admirable. Then they were wretchedly poor; they underwent, 
indeed, cruel trials and privations. For many years they were 
weighed down by the load of debt Miss Smithson had incurred in 
her luckless theatrical speculations. Berlioz had no certain income ; 
he depended upon the returns of his concerts, given sometimes upon 
so grand a scale that all possibility of profit seemed to be left out of 
the calculation. He honestly testifies to the moral support he 
received from his wife on these occasions. She furthered his enter- 
prises in every possible way, although there seemed always likelihood 
of their involving the household in even deeper distress. He writes : 
“Mais ma femme elle-méme m’y encouragea et se montra dés ce 
moment ce qu’elle a toujours été, ennemie des demi-mesures et des 
petits moyens, et dés que la gloire de l’artiste ou l’'intérét de l'art sont 
en question, brave devant la géne et la mistre jusqu’A la témérité.” 
Paganini generously presented him with 20,000 francs. From the 
Government he received some 3,000 francs for a requiem originally 
designed for the victims of July, but executed at the solemn service 
for General Damrémont and other soldiers of France who had 
fallen under the walls of Constantine. By his visits to Germany and 
Russia for the performance of his orchestral compositions Berlioz 
profited considerably. 

The merits and qualities of Berlioz as a composer cannot here be 
conveniently discussed. In some sort he was a musical Haydon engaged 
in the production of works of important design and dimensions, which 
his countrymen did not prize, but rather derided ; and meantime he 
struggled hard and valiantly with indigence and other trying condi- 
tions. He had Haydon’s acrimony in debate ; he had Haydon’s 
insolent scorn of rivals and opponents ; and he had something more 
than Haydon’s literary power, considerable as that was. But Berlioz 
wrote with great acuteness and brilliancy; he had all a French 
critic’s wit, fire, fluency, and, it must be added, recklessness. He 
founded the symphony-ode, he was a great conductor, a master of 
orchestral effects, inventive and original, if oftentimes vague, uncouth, 
and tedious; most ingenious as to new combinations of sound, 
finding occupation for more and more instrumentalists, for ever 
increasing the force of his band, and thus rendering almost im- 
practicable the performance of his works by the means and numbers 
usually available. He dearly loved a monster orchestra. Perhaps 
his happiest moment was when, after an Industrial Exposition in 
Paris, he conducted a musical festival with upwards of a thousand 
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executants. Heine might well find in Berlioz’s music something 
primevai and antediluvian, reminding him of leviathans and mam- 
moths, extinct monsters of land and sea, fabulous beasts and fishes, 
and recalling Babylonian wonders, the hanging gardens of Semiramis, 
the sculptures of Nineveh, “ et les audacieux édifices de Mizraim tels 
que nous en voyons sur les tableaux de l’Anglais Martin.” In 
France Berlioz was judged to he deficient as a melodist ; in truth, 
melodies are not absent from his scores, but are so cloaked and 
entangled in orchestral trappings and vestments that they escape 
unfelt and unappreciated. In Germany Berlioz was counted among 
the transcendentalists, arriving a little too soon, however, preceding 
Wagner, and preparing a harvest of honour and glory for him to reap. 
“ For my part,” wrote Schumann in 1838, “I understand Berlioz as 
clearly as the blue sky above me. . . . I think there is really a new 
time in music coming. It must come. Fifty years have worked 
great changes, and carried us on a good deal further.” On the other 
hand, Berlioz himself declined to be associated with the musicians of 
modern Germany. “Je n’ai jamais songé,” he writes, “ ainsi qu’on 
l’a si follement prétendu en France, 4 faire de la musique sans 
mélodie. Cette école existe maintenant en Aliemagne et je I’ai en 
horreur.” He protested that he had always been careful to introduce 
“un vrai luxe mélodicue” in all his compositions. People might 
contest the worth of his melodies, their distinction, novelty, charm, 
but to deny their existence was, he maintained, bad faith or inepti- 
tude. Further, he protested that the dominant qualities of his music 
were “l’expression passionnée, l’ardeur intérieure, 1’entrainement 
rhythmique et l’imprévu.” 

Some few of Berlioz’s works find a place in our orchestral con- 
certs, but the composer himself is little remembered in England. 
He was here in 1847 conductor of the Drury Lane orchestra, during 
Jullien’s wild attempt to establish English opera upon an extra- 
vagant scale, with a fine orchestra, a strong chorus, an admirable 
company of singers—including Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Whitworth, 
Mr. Weiss, Madame Dorus-Gras, Miss Miran, and Miss Birch—but 
without a repertory. Berlioz estimated the nightly expenses at 
10,000 francs. The receipts never reached this amount. The 
end, of course, was bankruptcy. And Berlioz was here again in 1853, 
when an Italian version of his opera ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini” was pro- 
duced under his direction at Covent Garden, to fail ignominiously 
as it had failed before in Paris, and as his later opera, “ Les Troyens,” 
was to fail afterwards at the Lyrique. Against these disasters, how- 
ever, he could count the successful production of his “ Beatrice et 
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Benedict,” an operatic edition of “Much Ado about Nothing,” at 
Weimar and Baden, in 1862, and he had at all times to console him 
the fervent admiration of his friend the Abbé Liszt. 

Of the marriage of Hector Berlioz and Miss Smithson one son 
was born, Louis, who entered the navy, serving in the Anglo-French 
fleet sent to the Baltic during the war with Russia in 1855, but who 
pre-deceased his father some years. In 1840 the husband and wife 
separated by mutual consent, if it can be said that the lady was 
permitted any choice in the matter, and-thenceforward they lived apart. 
M. Berlioz speaks “‘ quelques mots sur les orages de mon intérieur.” 
His wife, he alleges, was absurdly jealous, and on that account 
opposed his provincial tours and his foreign travels. He was often 
obliged in consequence to keep his plans secret, to steal from his 
house with his clothes and music, and to explain afterwards by letter 
the object of his departure. In truth, they had a wretched life 
together, and if originally the poor lady’s distrust of her lord was 
without just cause, this did not continue to be the case. M. Berlioz 
admits with cynical frankness, “Je ne partis pas seul; j’avais une 
compagne de voyage qui, depuis lors, m’a suivi dans mes diverses 
excursions. A force d’avoir été accusé, torturé de mille facons, et 
toujours injustement, ne trouvant plus de paix nide repos chez moi, 
un hasard aidant, je finis par prendre les bénéfices d’une position 
dont je n’avais que les charges, et ma vie fut complétement changée.” 
At the same time he had the courage to profess that his affection for 
his wife had in no degree abated. He saw her frequently after their 
separation ; she was even the dearer to him because of the infirm 
state of her health. For the last four years of her life she suffered 
severely from a paralytic seizure, which deprived her of all power of 
motion and of speech. A simple inscription marked her resting- 
place in the cemetery of Montmartre—“ la face tournée vers le nord, 
vers l’Angleterre qu’elle ne voulut jamais revoir” : 

“Henriette Constance Berlioz Smithson, née 2 Ennis, en Ir- 
lande, morte & Montmartre, le 3 Mars, 1854.” 

Jules Janin wrote of her in the Journal des Débats, kindly :indful 
ot what so many had forgotten, the exquisite grace and beauty she 
had once possessed, the enthusiasm she had roused, her triumphs 
upon the stage. “Elles passent si vite et si cruellement, ces di- 
vinités de la fable! Ils sont si fréles, ces fréles enfants du vieux 

Juliette est morte... . 
Jetez des fleurs! Jetez des fleurs!” Her husband expressed his 
sorrow eloquently, lamenting especially his wife’s ruined career, her 
accident, and the disappointment of her hopes ; her compulsory re- 
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tirement and ‘eclipsed fame ; the triumph of her imitators and in- 
feriors. Something he had to say too of “nos déchirements in- 
térieurs ; son inextinguible jalousie devenue fondée ; notre séfara- 
tion; la mort de tous ses parents: |’éloignement forcé de son fils ; 
mes fréquents et longs voyages ; sa douleur fitre d’étre pour moi la 
cause de dépenses sous lesquelles j’étais toujours, elle ne l’ignorait 
pas, prét 4 succomber ; l’idée fausse qu'elle avait de s’étre, par son 
amour pour la France, aliéné les affections du public anglais ; son 
coeur brisé; sa beauté disparue; sa santé détruite ; ses douleurs phy- 
siques croissantes ; la perte du mouvement et de la parole, son im- 
possibilité de se faire comprendre d’aucune fagon ; sa longue per- 
spective de la mort et de Voubli.”.... Poor Madame Berlioz ! 
This is a long catalogue of sorrows. ‘“* Destruction, feux et tonnerres, 
sang et larmes,” cries her husband, “mon cerveau se crispe dans 
mon crane en songeant i ces horreurs!” and he calls aloud upon 
Shakespeare to come to his aid, believing that Shakespeare alone can 
duly comprehend and pity two unhappy artists: “s’aimant, et dé- 
chirés l'un par lautre.” The Abbé Liszt writes to him proflering 
consolations, but rather of philosophy than of the Church: “ Elle 
t'inspira, tu l’as aimée, tu l’as chantée : sa tache était accomplie.” 
Poor Henriette! there is yet one more glimpse of her. Not 
even in the grave was tranquillity permitted her. Some two years 
later Hector Berlioz married again. “ Je le devais,” he wrote. At 
the end of eight years his second wife died suddenly of heart disease. 
He became possessed of a family vault in the larger cemetery of 
Montmartre, and it was thought necessary to disinter the remains of 
his first partner, and remove them to the new grave. It was like a 
scene in “ Hamlet” ; but the bones disturbed were those of Ophelia, 
not of Yorick. When the widower arrived in the cemetery the grave- 
digger was already at work. ‘The grave was open ; the coffin of poor 
Henriette, hidden for ten years, was again exposed. It was whole; 
but the lid had suffered much from the damp. M. Berlioz must 
tell the tale after his own fashion. “ Alors l’ouvrier, au lieu de la 
tirer hors de terre, arracha les planches pourries qui se déchirent 
avec un bruit hideux en laissant voir le contenu du coffre. Le fos- 
soyeur se baissa, prit entre ses deux mains la téte déja détachée du 
tronc, la téte sans couronne et sans cheveux, hélas! et décharnée, 
de la poor Ophélia, et la déposa dans une bitre neuve préparée ad 
hoc sur le bord de la fosse. Puis se baissant une seconde fois, il 
souleva & grand’peine et prit entre ses bras le tronc sans téte et 
les membres, formant une masse noiratre sur laquelle le linceul 
restait appliqué, et ressemblant & un bloc de poix enfermé dans un 
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sac humide . . . avec un son mat... et une odeur....” But 
enough has been quoted. 

Berlioz died in 1869. When he was sixty-one he sought a third 
wife, and addressed a passionate offer of marriage to a lady five or 
six years his senior, whom he had loved in his boyhood, or even his 
infancy. She was now a widow, the mother of several children, if 
not indeed a grandmother. He prints in his “ Mémoires” her letters 
rejecting his proposals. M. Weckerlin pronounces these letters of 
this “dame inconnue” “ chefs-d’ceuvre de style, de sentiment, de 
raison et de convenance.” She sent her portrait, however, to her 
inconsolable suitor, to remind him of the realities of the present and 


to dispel the illusions of the past. 
DUTTON COOK. 





TABLE TALK. 


HE word naturalism sounds as yet unfamiliar and uncouth in 
English. Now, however, that the great work of the founder 
of the new school, “ L’Assommoir” of M. Zola, has found its way 
on to the stage under the sheltering zgis of Mr. Charles Reade, we 
are likely to hear a good deal about it. That naturalism will win a 
name for itself in the lists, even if it does not discomfit and over- 
throw Romanticism, the stalwart but not too youthful giant it has 
challenged, those who are in the habit of watching human progress 
will scarcely doubt. It seems worth while, however, at the outset, to 
challenge the claim of this movement to the name accorded it. So 
far as regards what is really true to nature in naturalism, it is but a 
development of realism. What in it is new leans to the mystical rather 
than the actual. M. Zola’s great novel has already been the subject 
of analysis in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine for December 1878. In 
this work even, the fidelity to life of speech and appearance in the 
characters does not extend to their actions, which in many cases are 
explicable on no other or more logical ground than that of the wish 
of the author to have matters thus. Those, however, who read “ La 
Curée,” “ Le Ventre de Paris,” and ‘“* La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,” 
will perceive that all these stories rest on assumptions which are 
extravagantly ideal. I see, indeed, a species of resemblance between 
the work of M. Zola and that of Mr. Wilkie Collins. In “The 
Haunted Hotel” Mr. Collins, with the utmost fidelity to realism, 
brings about a dénouement which is supernatural; M. Zola does not 
deal with ghostly visitations. He ascribes, however, to natural forces 
powers so mysterious and occult, that effects which spring from them 
are purely imaginary. ‘Truth to realism does not, then, extend in his 
works beyond exteriors, and the high-priest of naturalism is in fact a 
mystic. The fact that Balzac, whom M. Zola claims as a master, 
indulges at times in a similar idealism, may account in part for this 
sign. M. Zola goes, however, far beyond his predecessor. He has 
called the romance “ The instrument of the age—the great investiga- 
tion of man and nature.” Romance with him, however, is less of a 
scalpel, as with Balzac, than a divjning-rod. 
; 3c2 
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HOSE who never read a newspaper called the West-Central 
News will have lost a treat. No mere second-hand description 
can do justice to the full report which appeared in that journal 
describing the reception in “a pavilion” built for that purpose at 
Greenwich, of His Highness C. O. Groom Napier, Prince of Mantua 
and Montferrat, on March 26th. The whole affair gives the impres- 
sion of a dream in which Monte Christo, Don Quixote, Dr. Morison 
(of the pills), and the Champion Bill-Poster have all played leading 
parts. What annoys me personally, as one who mixes “some” with 
his fellow-creatures, and is in the habit of representing the public, is 
that I have never so much as heard of this great personage, who, 
besides being a prince, is the greatest living benefactor of the human 
race. As to his pedigree, Mr. John Riddell, of Edinburgh, we are 
informed, has proved it, and it is corroborated by an engrossed 
certificate signed and sealed by 78 members of the Parisian bar. So 
far as we can gather from the statements made at the banquet in His 
Highness’s honour, the founder of his family was “ Antenor, king of 
the Cimmerians, on the Black Sea, about the time of the prophet 
Nehemiah, whose nation then first wandered on the banks of the 
Araxes.” This is “important to Anglo-Israelites”; and the committee, 
having this in view, have entitled His Highness “a Prince of Israel.” 
The high-priest’s breastplate was for six hundred years on his coat 
of arms. (This reminds one of the incidental reference in the middle 
of the genealogy of another Scotch gentleman of long descent, “ about 
this time occurred the Deluge.”) 

The duchess, the prince’s mother, and in her own right Baroness 
of Tobago, is descended from Aydin, King of the Scots, 612. The 
family arms are the lion rampant and three sticks, “ which represent 
three of the tribes of Israel,”—a fact, I should think, that would not 
be so satisfactory to “ Anglo-Israelites.” 

It is not, however, his birth which renders His Highness so 
remarkable. It is his goodness, and especially the good advice 
which he has given to his fellow-creatures, of whom no fewer than 
7,000 assembled to do him honour. He is a vegetarian and teeto- 
taller, and has saved hundreds of bodies and souls by proselytism ; 
and the banquet was, of course, in illustration of his principles. It 
was served on gold and silver plate, “ which in its value rivalled the 
service at Windsor Castle”; but the viands themselves were (what 
some would term) peculiar. There were six soups of lentils, black 
beans, &c., but containing no animal substance; there were six 
salads of the most recherché kind; and the third course consisted of 
vegetable pies, with certain mushrooms which had the flavour of 
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beefsteaks, oysters, and game, without any of the wickedness that 
belongs to eating such things. . . . The fifth course consisted of imi- 
tation joints of meat, sucking-pigs, hares, &c., &c., skilfully modelled 
in pie crust, but which within contained fruit and vegetable jellies. 
It really seems to me that if imitation is “ the highest form of flattery,” 
these excellent people must have admired people who eat beef and 
mutton amazingly. The drinks were of twenty sorts (and all, I should 
imagine, filthy), consisting of the juice of fruits, or the liquor of peas, 
beans, “and other finely-flavoured seeds.” 

But the eating and drinking at this wonderful performance were 
as nothing compared with the thinking. First, there was the Mantua 
and Montferrat pedigree to be commented upon and distributed ; 
700 illuminated leaves on vellum upon this interesting subject, exe- 
cuted at a cost of £500, being hung as decorations on the pavilion 
walls. Then followed the reading of addresses from persons who, 
thanks to his highness, had been saved “from the bottomless sea of 
drunkenness” by aid of the vegetarian diet. The cured drunkards 
wore on their backs a piece of yellow silk, on which was embroidered 
a broken bottle! Then came the turn of those who had been 
individually and particularly benefited by his highness’s advice and 
generosity ; and these cases—which were from every rank of society 
and even nation—were the queerest of all. The reasons for the 
various introductions took the form of presentations at levees :— 

W. Turner, M.D., to thank his highness for the vegetarian cure of 
consumption and twelve other diseases, by which, through patients, he 
made £3,000 a year—Three Lancashire gentlemen to thank his high- 
ness for his opposition to the pernicious doctrines of free trade, with a 
requisition from 700 electors to ask him to deign to be their repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons, £10,000 for his expenses 
being already guaranteed—Mahommed Abdul Pasha, to acknowledge 
him as the medium of his conversion to Christianity, and also for 
assistance in the sale of land in Cyprus, certain forests in which he 
expressed a hope would be employed in building the new temple at 
Jerusalem—‘“ The Jew vegetarian ” for advice when his circumstances 
were desperate, which has led to commercial success as brilliant as 
history affords—Miss Sophy, of Bayswater, “ for services which have 
raised her to affluence, and been found most useful to her relations 
and friends "—The Rev. Mr. Lloyd for a valuable living—Horomona, 
a New Zealand chief, for phrenological advice by which he sold land, 
married an English wife, and emigrated to Fiji, where he purchased a 
small vessel. Mr. Miiller, a German, Mr. Taison,a Frenchman, and 
Signor Sair, an Italian, for his highness’s efforts in the protection of 
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birds on the continent : with very many others. Last, but certainly 
not least in peculiarity, “‘ Miss Martha Brown, for help in procuring 
a situation as a grotesque face-model in the potteries, by which during 
the last thirteen years she has made a comfortable living.” 

Three hundred of these people had their travelling and hotel ex- 
penses paid, and as many of them came from far, this reached an item 
of between £10,000 and £15,000. But money seems of no conse- 
quence to his highness, and still less to “ the committee,” who have, 
it appears, arranged for him the succession to a fortune of two 
million and a half, “partly real (which does not sound well), and 
partly personal, for the due maintenance of his ancestral honours.” 
As an incident of this magnificent entertainment, we may mention 
that “the pasha” gave to every guest a gold coin of Alexander the 
Great, of sizes varying from half-a-crown to a twenty-franc-piece, 
“many thousands of which have been lately discovered in his estate 
in Cyprus ;” while the prince’s secretary distributed copies of the 
seventy tracts and books of which his highness is the author—but of 
not one single one of which has this present writer ever so much as 
heard! The whole proceeding appears most curious, and certainly 
worth noting. 


STORY of a statue, almost as grim as that narrated by Mr. 
Macaulay in a recent number of Ae/gravia, has been cir- 

culated through various journals French and English. According to 
this, a replica or an original study of the famous statue of Voltaire by 
Houdon which forms one of the most cherished possessions of the 
Comédie Frangaise, is at present offered to whichever of the artistic, 
literary, or academic institutions of Paris can show the best claim 
to its possession. ‘This work, which represents the philosopher 
of Ferney seated and clothed in drapery, is said to have been 
modelled on a human skeleton, which is still perfect under the clay. 
An idea like this, though it might suggest to the sensation dramatists 
most thrilling situations, is, I fear, neither true nor even “ben 
trovata.” ‘In what condition can the work be? A statue of this 
size is not likely to be in terra cotta, and it can scarcely remain in the 
clay of the original design, as this would probably have fallen off from 
the skeleton like the leaves from the body ot Eugene Aram, in Hood’s 
celebrated poem. I fear the whole striking story will prove to be a 
canard. Imbecile in his later years, Houdon, who lived to the age of 
eighty-eight, was still so possessed with the art he followed, that he 
used to return from his walks with his pockets full of pebbles in which 
he fancied he saw the traces of the chisel. The work which won him 
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acceptance into the Academy of Painting and Sculpture was a sta- 
tuette of Morpheus. Inthe later years of his life his hours were spent 
in all but constant sleep, as though in a period of pain and suffering 
the god whom he had celebrated had rewarded with the gift of obli- 
vion this act of early homage. 


HERE was a great deal of interest excited by Wordsworth’s 
description of the good minister in the valley of the Duddon, 
who considered himself “ passing rich ” on much less than 40 pounds 
a year, and derived even that scanty income from other sources— 
such as knitting stockings and keeping a public-house—besides his 
cure. But the case of the Rev. Mr. Walker, it seems, has a present 
parallel in that of a clergyman in the north country, who has recently 
addressed the following circular to his parishioners :— 

‘* I feel sorry for the necessity of a letter to explain my conduct in rebuilding 

the parish church, which became so dangerous that services could no longer be 
safely conducted under its roof. If I had not taken upon myself the rebuilding, 
the burden would have fallen upon the parish. You must all be aware that I 
have worked as few clergymen ever yet worked to rebuild the church. I worked 
as a bookbinder to get money for two years ; obtained the subscriptions by writing 
upwards of 2,000 letters; designed the building, acted as clerk of the works and 
contractor, carried all the wood and stone, and worked with the men employed ; 
and I ought to be allowed to complete the work in peace, not to be publicly 
insulted for the benefit I have conferred upon the parish in building a church, 
which for elegance is second to none in the locality.” 
The parishioners of this gentleman seem to be looking a gift-horse 
in the mouth with a vengeance, if they have anything to say against 
the result of such labours. ‘The name of so energetic and persevering 
a divine ought not to be withheld; it is the Rev. George Sanger, 
Vicar of Carlton-in-Cleveland. 


LTHOUGH Americans lick creation in the invention of im- 
possible stories, they are, as Martin Chuzzlewit has described, 
extremely credulous in matters of which they have no personal 
knowledge. I see it seriously stated in a Transatlantic newspaper 
that Queen Victoria receives 60 dollars a night from the Mapleson 
Company in New York for the right of using her name. (I suppose 
this refers to their being called Her Majesty’s Servants.) The para- 
graph goes on to state that a Mr. Haver has offered her 50 dollars a 
night for the right of using her name with his “ Matador Minstrels,” 
who are about to travel in England ! 


HAT the ardour of Italy is not all expended in schemes for 
extending an empire which has been constructed in less time 
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than it ordinarily takes to erect a public building, is shown~in the 
fact that the. present time has seen the accomplishment of a work of 
which Julius Caesar dreamed. Masters as they were of the art of 
engineering—witness the still unrivalled aqueducts in Italy and the 
South of France—the Romans did not succeed in draining Lake 
Fucino, a well-known spot on the Apennines, about forty to fifty 
miles due east of Rome. This has, however, been accomplished by 
Prince Torlonia, with the regult of obtaining between thirty and forty 
thousand acres of excellent land, and freeing the adjacent district 
from the constant dread of inundations. It is curious that at the 
time when this’ crux of antiquity has been solved, the proposal for 
flooding the great African basin should again be coming prominently 
before the public. The result of letting into this great inland basin 
the waters of the sea will, it is said, be to reduce the temperature of 
Europe to the level of the glacial period. ‘The non-scientific mind, 
recalling kindred predictions concerning the results of opening the 
Isthmus of Suez, would scarcely be frightened from the project by a 
fear of this kind.” |That some disturbance would follow a measure 
like this is probable enough. Would it not take the shape, however, 
of causing such subsidence of water as would necessitate a general © 


revision of soundings ? 


NE has heard of the true affaius, though one sees very little of 

it, but the “ spiritus asper” will be new to many of us. 

Who would imagine that under that scientific name is concealed the » _ 
humble letter H? One would say that this reminds one of the gentle- | 
man who talked prose all his life without knowing it, only there are, ~ 
unhappily, so many people who do of use the “ spiritus asper” in 
their ordinary talk. The Zancet has lately gone into this interesting 
subject under the characteristically attractive title of “ Pathological 
Relations of the Voice and Speech.” It says the letter H is gene- 
rally regarded as a simple unvocalised rush of air through the glottis, 
but that this is incorrect ; “it acquires sound and character as it 
passes through the mouth, and for every vowel, and indeed for every 
consonant, which it precedes, is attended with a special arrangement 
of the oral canal, tongue, and lips.” If so, I can only say that it is 
a special arrangement that very often breaks down and leaves the 


“ spiritus asper” nowhere. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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